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For the New-Yorker, 
PENCILUINGS. 


How oft we seem 
like those that dream, and kennvn the while they dream! Hemans. 

It was Ambition’s hour—and I laid down 

The glorious record of the olden time, 

The stirring annals of those mighty men 

Whose waves are channelled in the eternal rock 

Time’s restless torrent laves—and there came dreams, 

Vague but yet kindling visions, to my mind, 

Of future glory—till my hand stretched forth 

To grasp the crown of Fame—but for whose brows 

Wished I that dazzling meed 1—Oh! tell me, friend— 

Answer me, gentle love !—that hour was thine. 


Again, I heard sweet music—melting sounds, 
Bearing all hearts away—a sudden flow, 
Of pleasant melody—entranced I stood, 
Still wishing that eome undertone might give 
Thine echo back unto my listening ear— 
The low deep tone that thrilled in days gone by— 
I dreamed of thee !— 
Once more—I marked the light— 

The soft sweet light of sunset, fall around 
The landscape, like a radiant veil. I gazed . 
Upon the beauty of the fleeting clouds, 

And watched the tinted waves, reflecting back 

The sunbeams’ varied hues—till dim, sad thoughts 
Rose in my mind, that all our hopes should pass, 
E’en as that brilliant coloring—A while 

We gaze and call them beautiful—anon 

They fade and leave no trace. Oh! must it be 
That with these sad, deep memories to my mind 
Thy name is linked !— 

Yet was this time the last ? 

Dreamed I 0 no more? The pleasant Spring 
Came in her Erin livery to array 

The bare and Weeping shrubs—to cast bright buds 
Over the verdant sod—to wake ence more 

The song of early birds,—to bring again 

Beauty and bloom ’midst earthly bowers to dwell : 
But oh! what shadows mar our brightest hopes! 
Thy steps came not. 

/ I have had other thoughts— 
Ay, in the busy world they talk of change, 

And lightly whisper that Love’s early vows 

Are lightly broken—Tell me, gentle friend, 

Must it be so with all? Is there no brow 

So high that Falsehood’s traces may not rest 

Upon its glorious surface? and no heart 

So noble that it keeps ite gold undimmed ? 

So have I dreamed—Read me that dream, sweet love! 

Brooklyn, April 23, 1836. L. i. 


For the New-Yorker. 
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OR THE VAGARIES OF A CONJUNCTION. 

LavevaGe is the immense arsenal from which the arms 
used in the wordy warfare of life are drawn; and surely 
it cannot be an altogether unprofitable use of time, if we 
spend an hour or two in examining the quality, and proving 
thé edge of some of these weapons; an examinatien which 
i will; without doubt, go far to prove that ‘ words are things.’ 
Beltia not among the class of werds used by Goldsmith's 
‘ shool-master, ‘ words of iearned length and thundering 
sound’—words which make the most disturbance in the 
* pronunciation, or have the most formidable appearaance 
ia the marshalled ranks of a volume, that we are to look 
for those of the moat effective character. Most of those 
which, by the aid of the lexicographer, have attained such 
a size, may be considered the Bobadils and Falstaffs of the 
dictionary, rather than the Alexanders and Napoleons.— 
When Johnson spoke of his friend who was viewing Mont 
Blane from the Pic du Dome, as having ‘ inaccessible ele- 
vation above, and unfathomable profundity below,’ and 
especially when he defined ‘higgledepiggledy’ by ‘con. 
i *he furnished e pregnant instance of the kind 

of words here ‘ ny 
It may well be doubted whether there is any word in the 








English language which has been productive of so much 
unqualified mischief, as the unobtrusive little monoryllable 
placed at the head of this paper. It has killed more men, 
—killing men is no murder—and murdered more women, 
for women may be murdered—than all the pistols and 
blunderbusses from the days of Nimrod to thove of the 
Duke of Wellington. Not, gentle reader, that it kath 
shed their veritable precious blood; but what, in the esti- 
mation of many, is much worse—it has rendered bankrupt 
their character, and blasted beyond retrieve their honor 
and their hopes. It isa plain-looking, inoffensive word, 
of itself; but behind it lurk all manner of man-traps and 
spring-guns, peccadilloes and inuendoes, slights, doubts, 
and imminent danger, Its occurrence in the midst of a 
paragraph of praise, is a sure sign that damnable deeds are 
at hand ; and when it is heard in conversation, nine times 
out of ten it denotes that the subject is to be sent to Cov- 
entry sans delay, and without benefit of clergy. The 
word ‘ but’ frequently implies things that language cannot, 
or dare not, express; as the hobgoblins of our childish im- 
aginations always exceeded in monstrosity, the reality, 
where indeed any reality existed. Its ase leaves the fancy 
free to conjure up what freaks of folly, ridiculous passages, 
or deeds of iniquity and darkness it pleases; and such is 
the good-natured depravity of mankind, that for others we 
kindly make all these things of as distorted and maguified 
a kind as possible. I do-not know how to account for this, 
it seems, universal propensity in our natures to provide 
all our fellow creatures, as we do Old Nick, with the un- 
sightly appendages of horns, claws, and a tail; unless on 
the principle that ‘ misery loves company,’ and we love to 
picture others aa bad as that impertinent interrogator, Con- 
science, tells us plainly we ourselves are. Perhaps I 
shall make myself better understood, by giving some ex- 
amples of what I mean by the ordinary use of this word ; 
and first, as in daty bound, I shuil show the manner in 
which this monosyllable is made to operate on the fair, and 
brought to influence their happiness, if not their destiny. 
Not long since I had the pleasure of attending a fash- 
ionable evening party at Mrs. Hinton’s, at which the elite 
of the town were present. ‘There was music, and there 
was dancing without the formatities of a ball—there was, 
of course, all manner of cooing and flirtation—there was 
refreshment of every kind, including (we speak advisedly, 
as the diplomatists say,) bon-bons for the gentlemen, and 
pickled oysters for the ladies—and what is more than all, 
sundry little pieces of speculative slander, and presump- 
tive cases suitable for the practitioners in Doctors Com- 
mons, were served up, te the inimense edification of all 
the parties permitted to be partakers of such choice tit- 
bits. Late in the evening, Mrs. Ellison arrived, and with 
her a young lady, apparently a relative, and evidently a 
stranger to most if not all the company present. Mrs. 
Ellison introduced her to Mrs. Hinton as her niece, just 
arrived from the South; and before the evening closed, 
Miss Barry might consider herself as having received the 
freedom of thetown. She was, in truth, a lovely girl, one 
on whom nature had stamped the impress of all that is 
noble and good, all that we value and prize in woman. 
While she exhibited the grace and playfulness which be- 
long to the innocent and unaffected, her dignified ease and 
affability plainly denoted those elevated qualities found 
only in connection with a refined and cultivated mind.— 
Miss Grosvenor, a ladv who is considered one of the ton, 
and whose dicta on all occasions and subjects is most ma- 
gisterial and decisive, could claim the honor of a slight ae- 
quaintance with Miss Barry, as she had spent a season in 
Carolina, and to her of course all who were anxious for 
information on the subject of the fair stranger, and these 
were not few, were very assidaous in paying their court. 
At one moment I happened to be near her, while Miss 
Barry was in another part of the roem, and some one en- 





quired her opinion respecting the young debutant, 





“Why, I had the pleasure of knowing Miss Lucy,” she 
replied, “ina very slight manner, however; and she had 
the reputation of a very modest, amiable girl, and. such 
too, I believe, was the general impression at the South 
respecting her, but’’—here the narrator stopped short, her 
brow gradually assumed the appearance of a tragic vol- 
ame, and she laid her jewelled hand upon her head in the 
most emphatic manner. 

“ For heaven's sake, Miss Grosvenor, be so good as to 
inform us what we are to understand by this qualifica- 
tion?” said young Barton, who stood by us, earnestly 
listening to her words. 

For my part, I began—I am perfectly ashamed to con- 
fess it, since every expression of the fair stranger gave 
the lie direct to every injurious supposition—to apprehend 
that Miss Barry had, in some yet unrevealed way, been 
very nanghty ; when our suspense was removed by Miss 
Grosvenor, who added, thost oracularly,—“ But I under- 
stand, since J left that place, her father has lost all his 
property by an unfortunate specalation in cotton.” 

* And is that all?” said Barton, drawimg a deep inspi- 
ration, as if relieved from an oppressive burden; and giv- 
ing Miss Grosvenor a look which seemed to express Wn- 
qualified contempt, as well as to say ‘you fear a rival.’ 
turned on his heel and joined the group assembled around 
the fair Carolinian. 

One or two, however, of the circle who heard Miss 
Grevesnor’s ‘ but,’ yet did not wait its explanation, report- 
ed far and near that Miss Barry was no better than she 
should be ; and had not the antidote to the insinuation 
been at hand, it is easy to guess what the result in her 
case would have been. 

{We are obliged to exclude the next instance of our esteomed 
correspondent, which is quite too severe on the fair sex to be just, 
and, if really founded in fact, the case must be deemed the excep- 
tion and not the rule. Misanthropic as the writer may fancy himself, 
he cannot believe that ladies, who have any claims to the title, take 
pleasure in insinuating against each other charges implying a gross 
departure from the path of rectitude; and if he does we shall not 
stand semi-responsible for so aggravated a libel. Ep.) 


Not always, however, is it that woman is able to fling 
off the stain which the envious or malicious thus attempt 
to fasten upon her: not oftendces the uninterrupted sun- 
shine of confidence return upon that path, over which the 
dark clouds of deubt and suspicion have once gassed. 
Not always can conscious innocence bear up the feeling 
and sensitive heart against the rude assault, and poisoned 
arrows of the calumniater. I have seen a young arr 
beautiful girl sink ender the injurious impressions a4 
unfounded imputations of those who professed to be, «1! 
who ought to have been her friends. I have alway 0 
ticed that when a coterie of women open in full ers up 
a female, with the intention of hunting her dowy, that” 
all probability it was becausé she was more beautiful thn 
themselves, and therefore likely to be a formidable rial, 
or else, being more pure-hearted and unsuspecting,.ad 
never found oceasion to fetter down the fine feeling of 
youth and ifmocence, ander the cold and heartless érins 
of prudery and affectation. So it was with FrancesMur- 
ray. Pure as the opening rose-bud, and guileless ss the 
infant, the bare idea that she could be suspected of wrong 
—and she lacked not enough of what the good-nature 
world calls friends, to ring in her ear every possible v*” 
ety of change which the ungenerous and cruel ra‘™ 
permitted—pierced her to the heart, and in a few‘°" 
months her beautiful head was laid low in the grav‘ ¥'* 
tim to cold-blooded slander. Those who had o/Mitted 
the foul and unprovoked deed of murdering } P®*°*: 
were not the least vociferous in their expressio”! sages 
at hef death ; but the tears and the regrets of “#4ze like 
the cold November rain, they . 

+ Bring not from out the gloomy earth, its lovely o0®@8D- 

I have spent some litie time in my lifedn pasrven mg 

to read that enigma of nature, a womanie Yi and, in 
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common with other more experienced and wiser men, 
must acknowledge myself baflted, defeated. Why the fair 
sex should look with such lenity upon the peccadilloes, 
the vices, not to say positive crimes of men; while they 
visit with such unsparing condemnation the’ most trivial 
errors of their female friends, I do not exactly understand. 
One thing only have I put down in my note-book as cer- 
tain, and that is, those women who are the most unforgiv- 
ing and inexorable themselves, are precisely those who 
stand the most in need of forgiveness. It is a common 
maxim among the ladies, that ‘a reformed rake makes the 
best husband ;’ and the acknowledged difficulty, not to add 
impossibility, of succeeding in the attempt, may not be 
without its influence in making them, the dear souls! so 
willing to encounter the risk and danger of efforts at con- 
version. Still, I have a sorry estimate of a rule that will 
not work both ways; and in my opinion, what is sauce 
for the goose, should be sauce for the gander also. If a 
reformed rake makes the best husband, I see not why a 
reformed courtesan should not-make the best wife. Say 
not that my remarks tend to destroy the difference between 
virtue and vice, to place purity and impurity on the same 
level. Not so;—while I would place in every honest hand 
a whip to lash all rascality naked through the worid, I 
would have even-handed justice in this case, as in others, 
blind; and have the blows dealt out according to the real 
guilt and criminality of the offender. I know of no code 
of morals, except the fashionable one, which exempts the 
tempter, while the tempted is visited with unsparing con- 
demnation ; and I believe that angel in heaven would soon 
stand alone, who should so waste his admiration and ap- 
plauses on the person and exploits of the devil, as to have 
no sympathies left for the erring and fallen creatures of 
his vindictive toils. I cannot bear to see the villanous and 
exulting seducer of female innocence, revelling in the 
smiles and caresses of the beautiful girl whom even then 
he is perhaps marking for his next prey, while the fallen 
but repentant victim of a single error is coldly spurned 
from favor, and denied that forgiveness by her, which she 
herself may so much need to-morrow. Perhaps, inexpla- 
nation of this mystery, it may be admitted that Woman’s 
love has something in it partaking of the nature of the 
vine: the more knotty and irregular the tree around which 
the vine clings, the more firm and tenacious will be its 
hold; and the more trials and vicissitudes, and the greater 
moral obliquity Woman’s love is compelled to encounter, 
to her honor be it said, the more unshaken and all-perva- 
ding it appears to be. No man, whatever else may be his 
sitnation, can be deemed truly forsaken who possesses that 
UMtold treasure, the love of a virtuous woman. 


Not long since, on entering the stage-coach at the beau- 
tifal New-England village of N. I found for my company 
in travelling, a friend whom I had not seen for ten years, 
and a lady who was a stranger to us both. The conver- 
vation was principally carried on between my friend and 
inyself, and of course naturally reverted to by-gone days 
and the recollections thus called up. Our lady passenger 
was of middle age, had a fine figure, with quite an intel- 
Jectual though somewhat pale and care-worn expression 
of countenance, and from the part which she occasionally 
toek in the conversation, though her remarks were few, 
was evidently an intelligent and well-bred woman. In 
speaking of the past, my friend happened to inquire 
whether I remembered Theodore Hill. Lanswered that I 
did, but for many years had heard nothing from him. 

“He is an unfortunate man,” continued my friend, 
*‘and must be considered an unhappy one. He was, you 
know, a fellow of splendid genius, uncommon business 
talents, one of the best of companions, a kind-hearted 

®eature, and soon after entering upon active life found 
himself in possession of a handsome property, and es. 
letmed and respected by every one. Hill paid his ad- 
dreges to one of the loveliest and most accomplished girls 





with his narrative, I had observed the lady appeared to be 
much agitated, and now her emotion became irygpressible ; 
she laid fier hand g@ntly on my friend’s arm, and looking 
into his fa@e, with such an expression as an angel might 
use When pleading with justice for a remission of condem- 
nation to the guilty, said, with an agitated and trembling 
voice, yet still musical and sweet—‘ Do not, sir, goon; 
all that you have said of Theodore’s good qualities, and 
much. more than you have said, I know to be true ;—but 
do not go on—I am his wife !” and she burst into tears. 
My friend made no attempt at apolegy; he only took 
her hand and pressed it in silence. Mrs. Hill left the 
coach at the next village, as her home lay in a different 
course from the one we were pursuing. 

“That is a nohle woman;” I said, as the carriage steps 
were drawn up after her departure. 

“That is love ;”’ was the reply of my friend, “ or rather 
something still nobler and better—religion. Perhaps | 
should do better to say such elevated conduct results from 
a mixture of both. A woman of such pure feeling and 
delicate temperament will have her love blended with her 
religious sentiments—religion, in fact, forms a part of 
their natures. “When men become religious, they reason ; 
—woman only loves.” 

From my friend I learned that Hill had become bank- 
rupt in character, profligate in principle, and an abandoned 
libertine in conduct—addicted to every disgraceful and 
low vice, and following every course most trying to the 
feelings of a lofty-minded and virtuous woman. He be- 
came abusive and ill-tempered to his wife, yet she never 
reproached him, or ceased, by all the efforts which a loving 
and confiding woman can use, to win him back to the 
paths of rectitude and honor: nay more, it was evident 
she still loved him for the past—that the freshness of her 
young affections, though sorely tried, had been proof 
against ali assaults; and she could not bear the painful 
associations, and mortifying train of ideas, that my friend's 
qualifying ‘but’ was so well calculated to excite and awaken. 


Perhaps there is no place, however, where the perva- 
ding and destructive power of this single word is more 
clearly exhibited thaw in the walks of literature. How 
many tomes have by it been strangled in the birth, and 
consigned to forgetfulness; how many authors, by its ma- 
gic influence, have seen their works fall still-born from 
the press, can never be known, unless—which may heaven 
forbid!—their ghosts should at some future time, by the 
skill of the plagiarist, that resurrection-man in letters, rise 
to ‘revisit the glimpses of the moon.’ The cold and 
heartless critic, with some fancied indignity to revenge, 
or some personal pique to gratify, sits down to his green- 
baize-covered anatomical table, and, secure in his anony- 
mous ‘we,’ takes up the volume the courtesy of a pub- 
lisher has laid on his table. He glancesat the title-page of 
the werk, turns over the index, if it has one, and more 
than this he rarely ventures to perform. He then indites 
a few half-laudatory paragraphs, with the intention of 
adding to his condemnation, the ‘damnation of faint 
praise,’ pronounces with magisterial air the ominous ‘but,’ 
—‘O the abysmal bathos of this word !'—and novel and 
essay, kermon and song, find themselves at the point, 


whence is— 
* Steep the descent to dark oblivion’s den ; 
Nor song nor sermon struggles back again.’ 


The talented Keats—and he mist be pronounced a fa- 
vored son of genius, notwithstanding his attributed theo- 
logical obliquities—expired while suffering under the tor- 
ture inflicted upon him in the Quarterly by the savage 
and relentless Southey; murdered deliberately, and in 
cold blood. Now and then, however, the severity of the 
critic, instead of crushing, only rouses the spirit ; and he 
finds that, instead of immolating a patient victim, he has 
himself ‘caught a Tartar.’ Such was the effect when 
Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh, dashed that celebrated com- 





in the metropolis, was aceepted and married. For a time 
every thing prospered, and all was sunshine and happi- 
ness; His wife proved as amiable a woman as she was 
love Whén a girl, and one or two children, beautiful as 
the , and sprightly and intelligent as their father, 
perved4o cement and bless their anion; but”— 


pound of ‘buts’ and aquafortis, upon the “ Poems of a 
Minor.” It was a spark to a magazine of combustible 
materials, and the critic hastily recoiled from the result of 
his own attack, as did Ithuriel, when, touched by spear of 
heavenly temper, Old Sathanis was instantly developed 
in all his terrible propositions, and colossal magnitude. 





Forvemg moments, while wy friend was proceeding 





brought nof‘unbeaten or unperfumed oil for his oie 
he had felt his way with the modest diffidence so 

in youth, and he almost feared to essay the strona ditt 
pinions, lest ‘ in soaring at the stars, he should find hin. 
self landed in the mud ;’—He had risen from tiie ne 
pers to the annuals and the magazines; but hé view 
he had done as mere recreation, as only a preparation foh 
something aobler and better. He had completed a w 

in two volumes, it had been brought out inhandsome 

by one of our most respectable publishers, and all alive to 
its success, or its failure, as the most critical period of his 
life, he retired to a village in a neighboring State, to wait, 
not without trembling anxiety, the breeze that should waft 
to him the earliest notice of its approval or condemnation, 
Authors may speak as contemptuously as they please of 
contemporary approval, and profess their willingness to | 
receive the award of fame in a future age, still there are | 
few of them who would not rather receive a present quid 
pro quo in the shape of Jackson coin, or even in a check | 
on the United States Bank, than to run the risk of having f 
the greenest laurel twined round the brow of Cicero or ‘ 
Tacitus voted theirs by their posterity some two thousand 
years hence. In thie case, as in many others, the living 
dog is better than the dead lion. Calling, soon after his — 
arrival, upon one of the first citizens in the place, a luwi- f 
nary of the law, and not altogether unknown to literary — 
fame, what was his surprise to find, on being ushered into | 
the library, the gentleman with his two volames open be- 
fore him and evidently employed in noting their contents, 
He was received with a cordial welcome, invited to a seat, 
while the lawyer put into his hands the following not, 
which was lying open on the table. 

“The Editor of the —— Review, with his sincere re- 
spects, forwards the accompanying volumes of a new Amer 
ican Novel, and requests, if convenient, a thorough examine 


tion and review of the work, in season fer the ensuing number 
of the Review.” 


‘So you see I have the honor of being fixed upon for 
the office of dissector;” said the lawyer, as my friend laid 
down the note. 

“‘ Perhaps too for that of execntillh” added my friend. 

“No, not exactly that,” was the reply. ‘“ A novel-wri- 
ter must now, it is true, encounter serious obstacles to suc- 
cess. Scott is universally read, and his must, and willbe, 
the works which, with the mass of readers, will be the 
standard of comparison. I have read your werk care 
‘ully: it is conceived in a just and philosophical spirit— 
it is connected with some of the most important incidents 
in the history of our country, and is so far American—il 
has beautiful passages illustrative of character and seenery, 
and the principal characters are on the whole well sur 
tained ; but”— 

“Tt is damned after all!’ mentally exclaimed my friend; 
while the lawyer continued,— 































“But there are some marks of indecision, not to say 
carelessness, in the style; a little too much diffidence in 
your own powers—faults, it is very true, trifling in them- 
selves, and therefore the more readily avoided—faults 
which you, in your next work, for I foresee that this is not 
to be the last of your attempts at book-making, can easily } 
correct, and which, with a successful writer, are only re- 
membered as things that were.” 


The decision of the reviewer was confirmed by the pub- 
lic voice—his conjectural prophecy has been fulfilled-+ 
my friend has written again and again, and on various 
subjects, with increasing marks of approbation; and still 
is thankfal, that the reviewers ‘but’ sent him to the av 
thor’s Elysium, instead of the unfortunate book 
Pandemonium. 

But I must close these rambling remarks; not for wen! 
of matter, but for want of room; since a history of the 
influence of this word on the destiny of the vetaries 
love and politics, would furnish illustrations sufficient for 
a volume, instead of an essay in the New-Yorker. A. 

































A Coxcoms, not very remarkable for the acuteness ¢ 
his feelings or his wit, wishing to banter a testy old gentle 
man, who had lately garniabed his mouth with a complet 
set of false teeth, flippantly inqnired, “ Well, my 80° 
sir! I have often heard you complain of your « 












A friend of mine had long indulged a propensity for 
scribbling—he had early sacrificed to the muses, and 





- 
—pray when do you expect to be again troubled with 
toothache?” ‘ When you have an affection of the 

or a brain fever,’ was the reply. 
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For the New Yorker. 
MORNING. 
WHEN golden beams are kindling 
Along the orient sky, 
And o’er the distance sleeping 
The snowy vapors lie; 
How fresh the springing zephyr, 
By frolic Echo led, 
Comes, flinging by the tear-drops 
The weeping night hath shed. 


Low murmurs from the valleys, 
With wood-notes from the dell, 
Upon its silken pinions 
In gentle music swell, 
And waters leap and prattle 
Through mossy banks along, 
With liquid numbers joining 
The new-awakened song. 
I love this dewy hour, 
Its gladsome song of love, 
The azure of its mountains 
Blent with the sky above ; 
The early flowers blowing 
Burn with a brighter blush, 
And lucid waters flowing 
With wilder cadence gush. 


Then groves whose swaying branches 
The wind-harp sings between, 
Seem in the mellow radiance 
Arrayed in brighter green, 
And pours a richer fragrance 
From every budding spray, 
And larger wealth of honey 
The wild bee bears away. 


Oh! then the heart beats wilder, 
And thoughts unbidden rise, 
As song-birds from the valleys 
That seek their native skies; 
And hopes once fondly cherished, 
With fee'ings long repressed, 
back, with music stealing 





light winds from the west. Cc. W. 3. 
From the Knickerbocker for May. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PROSPECTS AND DUTIES OF THE AGE.’ 


ABBOTSFORD—DRYBURGH ABBEY. 
Asxorsrorp takes its name from a ford over the Tweed, 
near at hand, which formerly belonged to the abbots—of 
some neighboring a I suppose. Itis well worth 
visiting, independently of the associations which make it 
what it is—what no other place can be. The structure 
apartments—the furniture—are altogether in 
keeping with those associations. Every thing is just what 
ou would have it, to commemorate Walter Scott. ‘The 
uilding is a beautiful Gothic structure. You will not ex- 
pect a description from me of what has been already so 
minutely and so well described. You.emember the hall 
of entrance, with its stained windows, and its walls hung 
round with ancient armor, coats of mail, shields, swords, 
helmets—all of them, as an inscription imports, of ‘auld 
time ;’ the dining rooms; the library and the study ; the 
curiosities of the place—choice puintings, curious old 
chairs of carved wérk—the rare cabinet of relics, Rob 
Roy’s musket, pistols from the dread holsters of Claver- 
house and Bonaparte—and all surrounded and adorned 
with oaken wainscoting and ceilings, the latter very beau- 
tifully carved, yet very simple—every thing, indeed, wear- 
ing the appearance of great dignity and taste : well, I have 
seen it all—I have seen it! But the study !—before the 
desk at which he wrote, in the very chair, the throne of 
power from which he stretched out.a sceptre over the 
world, and over all ages, 1 sat down—it was enough! I 
‘went to see the cell of the enchanter—I saw it; and my 
homage—was silence, till I had ridden miles from that 
abode of departed genius. 
I am tempted here to give you an anecdote, which has 
been mentioned to me since came toEurope. An Amer- 
ican lady of distinguished intelligence, had the good for- 
tune to meet with Scott frequently in Italy, till she felt em- 
boldened to express to him something of the feeling that 
she entertained about his works. She told him, that in ex- 
pressing her gratitude, she felt that she expressed that of 
millions. She spoke of the relief he had brought to the 
> and weary days of languor and pain ; and said, that 
no day so dark ever risen upon her, that was not 
brightened by the prospect of reading another of hia vol- 
umes. And what, ow, do you think was his reply? A 
tear rolled down his cheek : he said nothing ! as it not 
beautiful? For you feel that that tear testified more than 
selfish gratification ; that it wae the silent witness of reli- 


I must pass by the well-known and often described beau- 
ty of Melrose Abbey, three miles from Abbotsford, and ask 
you'to go on with me a few miles farther.to Drybur 
the place where ‘the wreck of power’ (intellectual) is 
laid down to rest. If I were to choos@ the place of his 
body’s repose, from all that I have ever seen; it would be 
this. The extent, antiquity, and beauty of the work ; the 
trees growing within the very walls of the abbey ; the lux- 
uriant shrubbery waving from the tops of the walls and 
from parts of the roof here and there remaining; the ivy, 
covering over the work of ghastly ruin, and making it 
graceful—hanging from -‘ the rified arches and shatled 
windows,’ and weaving festoons from one broken frag- 
ment to another; the solemn, umbrageous gloom of the 
spot; the perpetual sound of a waterifall in the neighbor- 
ing Tweed—all conspire to make this spot wonderfully 
romantic ; it throws a spell over the mind, such as does 
no other ruin that I have seon. Conway Castle is more 
sublime : Melrose Abbey is more beautiful in its well pre- 
served, sculptured remains: but Dryburgh is far more ro- 
mantic. What place can be so fit to hold the remains of 
Walter Scott ? 
Before crossing the Tweed, and while yet on Scottish 
ground, I wish to drop one thought which I have carried 
more than seven years, I believe, without ever finding 
the proverb to.avail me at all. And that is on the striking 
resemblance between the character of Scotland and of 
New-England. The energy and vehemence of the Scot- 
tish character, is universally acknowledged. And yet the 
Scotch are accounted a singularly wary and cautious peo- 
ple; reserved in manners, exact in speech, guarded in 
communication, and keen and close in the transaction of 
business. The Scotchman has the singular fortune to 
stand as a proverb for the most opposite qualities, and J 
suppose thatthey really existinhim. ‘The same qualities 
are tound in the New-England character. The Yankee 
—‘ it will not deny’—is sharp at a bargain. He is cold in 
manners. The deep reserve of a New-England boy, es- 
pecially if living retired in the country, perhaps no one 
can understand who has not experiened it. It seems as if 
his heart were girded witha stronger band than any other, 
and certainly such as is not natural or befitting to the in- 
genuousness of youth. I do not wonder that the result ot 
a cursory observation has been to pronounce the New- 
Englander a being, to whom ‘ Nature has given a double 
portion of brains and half a heart.’ And yet nothing 
could be more untrue. The New-England character is, 
in fact, one of the deepest excitement and enthusiasm.— 
The whole history of the people proves this, from the land- 
ing at a to this hour. Every species of enter- 
prise, political, commercial, literary, religious, has been 
developed in New-England to a degree, | am inclined to 
think, unprecedented in the world. All Americu is filled 
with the proofs of it. And private life in New-England 
will exhibit the same character to all who become intimate 
with it. The two races whom I am comparing have also 
had the same fate of general misconstruction and oppro- 
brium. The Scot is regarded, on the south side of the 
Tweed, very much as the Yankee is south of the Hudson. 
I will not inquire into the causes of this; but it certainly 
seems a very hard case oneither hand. A people in both 
instances, industrious, virtuous, religious, almost beyond 
example—carrying popular education to a point of im- 
rovement altogether nnexampled in the world, till the 
Presion system appeared—and furnishing far more than 
their respective quotas to the noblest literature of their re- 
spective countries—would seem to have deserved more 
respect than has been awarded to Scotland and New- 
England. ” om ” of ” n * ~ 


Lert Kendall for Windermere. Stopped at Bowness 
and took a boat—visited the Station, a romantic eminence 
on the opposite side of the lake; then rowed up the lake 
eight miles to Ambleside, the head of Windermere. ‘The 
head, and the views from the Station, are far the most 
beautiful things about the lake ; and, indeed, they are the 
only things very striking about it. 

What a power lies in association! I was already in 
sight of the far-famed Windermere, and almost any tract 
of water and landscape would have appeared lovely under 
such a sky—surely this did—yet, as I stopped to pick a 
few raspberries by the hedge, that simple action—the me- 
mories that it brought with it—the thoughts of those hours 
of my early days, passed near my own native home—pass- 
ed by those hedges, thronging ever since with a thousand 
inexpressible recollecti passed in the fond romance 
of youth, amid the holy silence of the fields and all the 
thick-coming fancies of an unworn imagination and sensi- 
bility—all this moved me as no scene of mere abstract 
beauty could ever do! And yet, what isabstract? What 
is nature, but an instrument harmonized into unison with 
something in us—every vibration of which either awakens 
or answers to some thrilling chord, in themore mysterious 
frame of our own being? hat is the traveller but a pil- 

im of the heart, the imagination, the memory? Such a 

ttle e, now and then, as this to-day, convinces one 
that there is much ' in boyhood, though one doeg not 
find it out, perhaps, till long afterward. 








ae 
mere Lake, to see it after sunset: and in that loveliest of 
all the scenes I ever witnessed on earth, were lost all 


gh— || thoughts but of religion and yet 1 could not help say- 
may 


ing. with fervent sincerity; ‘ on Sir, for bringing 
me here at this hour ;’ forhe had evidently taken some pains, 
pushing aside some little interferences with his purpose, to 
accomplish it. He said in reply, that so impressive was 
the scene to him, that he felt almost as if it were a sin not 
to come here every fair evening. We sat by the shore 
half an hour, and talked of themes far removed frem the 
strife of politics. The village on the opposite side lay in 
deep shadow ; from which the tower of the church rose 
like heaven's sentinel on the gates of evening. A single 
taper shot its solitary ray across the waters. "Phe little lake 
lay hushed in deep and solemn repose. Not a sound was 
heard upon itsshore. ‘The fading light trembled upon the 
waters, which were here slightly ruffled, and there lay as 


a mirror to reflect the serenity of heaven. The dark 
mountains lay beyond, with every varying shade that va- 
trying distance could give them. ‘The ridges were 


sowed with light, as if it were resolved into separate par- 
ticles and showered down into the darkness below, to 
make it visible. The mountain side bad a softness of shad- 
owing upon it, such as I never saw before, and such as 
no painting I ever saw approached in the remotest degree. 
It seemed, Mr. Wordsworth said, as if it were ‘ clothed 
with the air.’ Above all, was the clear sky, looking al- 
most cold, it looked so pure, along the horizon—but warm- 
ed in the region a little higher, with the vermillion tints of 
the softest sunset. 1 am persuaded that the world might 
be travelled over without the sight of one such spectacle as 
this—and all owing to the circumstances—the time—the 
hour. It was perhaps not the least of those circumstances 
influencing the scene, that it was an hour passed in one of 
his own holy retreats, with Wordsworth! 

Amid these lakes and mountains of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, Nature seems to delight herself in con- 
trasts ; and that, as in many human works, is here perhaps 
the secret of power; the wildest mountains and mountain 
crags, with the sweetest valleys and dales amid them—as 
Borrowdale, Paterdale, Langdale, and sometimes one lit- 
tle sheltered spot, all verdure, only large enough for one 
faam—as in coming from Conniston througn one of the 
Langdales ; the roughest passex through mounwin defiles, 
opening suddenly upon smooth and green vales, as in go- 
ing from Buttermere to Borrow dale, or entering Paterdale 
from the south; a lake and a valley beneath your eye, 
and a world of mountains beyond, as in entering Keswick 
from the south: aud then. when were ever seen such crys- 
tal streams—waters of such transparent and living purity ! 

— 
For the New-Yorker,. 
To —. 
Sexx yonder dark and rugged rock, 
With summit towering high ; 
How drear, how desolate its look, 
With no green verdure nigh. 


Yet that same rude, bleak, desert spot 
Can boast one little flower, 

As fragrant, delicate and fair 
As blooms in Beauty’s bower. 


The spirit of the mountain storm 
Oft walks in anger round ; 

Yet still, all brightly blooming there, 
‘Phat fragile flower is found. 


My heart is like that lonely rock, 
All desolate and drear ; 

No verdant hopes—no blooming joys— 
No sunny prospects near. 


And like that rock it boasts one flower 
Of rich and rare perfume, 

Smiling in light and loveliness 
Amid surrounding gloom. 


Despair’s dark clouds—Grief’s rudest storma— 
The blighting breath of Care, 

Have all assailed—yet still it blooms 
In lovely beauty there. 


That flower, my friend,’s the flower of Love: 
’T is blooming there for thee; 
And, while this heart is warm with life, 


’T will changeless, fadeless be. E—kr. 





Comparison of Sprev.—A scientific French journal es- 
tablishes thus the ordinary rate of travelling per second : 
A man travels, per second.......+.deeseeseeveces 4 feet. 
A good horse in harness. .. 
A rein-deer in a sledge, w IO. cecgccseeces 
An English race horse. ......¢seseseeceeevseeses 43 
4 sail. VOSREL nce eeeeeeveee eeeeeeeee 
The Wind.. co -icesscccssssecssecigsscsses, @2 
Sound eee eeeee . eee ieehes = a ’ 








gious gratitude, 


* * * Mx, Woxpsworta proposed a walk to Grass- 


Seen eraaee 


A cannon ball, (24 pounder,)......sdesees.s+++ 1,900 
The air, which so divided setvaras into space, + 1,300 
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THE YOUNG STUDENT. 
He walks in the pride of his spring-time now, 
With no stain of the world on his sinless brow, 
And his young heast beats with a quenchless thirst, 
As the visions of Earth on his spirit burst, — 
And the wild witching phantem of Fancy flings 
Her gilded enchantment o’er human things. 


Yet his step grows weak and his cheek turns pale 
And the strength of his oft wrung heart will fuil, 
And he wars with the hauntings of Care and Srife, 
That forsake not the dreams of the student’s life ; 
And a tear in his passionate eye will start— 
Whence comes this repining, thou proud of heart? 


Dost thou wander at eve when the sun sinks low 

‘To muse on the day-dreams of long ago, 

When thy heart was free as the first spring bird, 

And thy soul’s deep feeling had not been stirr’d ? 

Has thy heart grown cold? Is thy love estranged? 
Are the friends of thy childhood all gone, or chung’d? 


Dost thou call back joys with that deep-heaved sigh ? 
Visions and fancica of days gone -, 

Are the care-mingled toves of thy bosom fraught 
With phantoms and shadows of troubled thought? 
With the hauntings of voices for ever flown? 

Answer me! why is thy spirit lone 7 


Oh it is not regret; for the breath of ‘Time 

Hath left not a stain for the deeds of crime! 

Ani thy cheeks will glow and thy dark eyes flame 
With a passionate thirst for the deeds of fame, 
When the grasp of sadness has let thee go, 

And the tears fro.n thy eyelids have ceased to flow. 


Then go, young dreamer, and be thou blest, 

With the quenchless thirst of thy youthful breast ; 

Go! stand aloof from the world’s dread gaze, 

In the artless strength of thy sunny days, 

And call up the founts of thy soul to still ‘ 

Dark thoughts which are shading thy path with ill. 

Tioga Phenix. M, RK. J. 
From the Knickerbocker fur May. 

THE SEMINOLES. 


A DESULTORY SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE SEMINOLE CREEK 
INDIANS OF FLORIDA. 


BY AN AMERICAN ‘ORSON,’ 


Tur Seminole tribe of Indians having of late attracted 
much attention, information tending to throw light upon 
their domestic character must he to some degree interest- 
ing. The writer having, by a fortunate circumstance, and 
perhaps from possessing u little of the wild-man-of-the- 
woods in his own halt-barbarous nature, obtained their 
confidence a few years ago, is enabled to state something 
of ‘the domestic manners of the Seminoles,’ from person- 
al observation. 

The name name of the Indians we were about to notice, 
jis pronounced as if spelled Sem-i-no-ly, in four syllables, 
and means, literally, runaway: and some have inferred 
from this that they are a horde of yagebonds: but such 
is not the fact. ‘They use this word becanse they have no 
other to express what corresponds with emigrant, in our 
richer language. 

Florida itself has been as much too highly praised, as 
these Indians have been underrated on account of its name. 
It is generally thought to have received its appellation from 
a flowery appearance which some writers have thought it 
presented to the delighted eyes of ita first discoverers ; but 
in truth, its first is that of'a sandy desert. It received its 
name from that of the Catholic holy-day—Florium Pasca- 
lii—on which it was first discovered. 

_A knowledge of the country in whieh these Indians re- 
side is to some extent necessury, in order to understand 
their dispositions. Were it an extensive, fertile territory, 
it would be less excusable in them to kill a beast belonging 
to their white neighbors; but they are confined to narrow 
limits, in a barren country; and necessity often drives 
them to extremes. The deer have become scarce, and it 
can hardly be expecied of a conquered people, hemmed in 
on all sides, that they should starve when they can find in 
their ancient dominion. 


It is the killing of the cattle of the ‘crackers'—as the 
southern backwoodsmen are called—that is the most fruit- 
ful source of disputes. The Indiana complnin that not a 
beast of all the herds which wander over the pine barrens 
can die, or be killed by tigers or wolves, that the Indian 
must not bear the blame and retaliation; and from what 
we know of the ancient animosity existing between them 
and the whites, we are commpetiod to state, that much un- 
merited abuse is heaped upom them. In great straits, 
probably, they de kill cattle; but this should not stain their 
character. Let us suppose ourselves in their circumstan- 
ces—conquered and watched by a foreign standing army 
—(for there have been garrisons of United States’ troops 
constantly watching them ever since they were subdued)— 
and let our wives and children be in want, and then let 
us say what is honest dnd what dishonest. If we could at 
one blow destroy our conquerors, we alse should be the 

es to d6 Wt, and glory in the act. 
hen trusted with any article, they invariably 


return it honorably. The Indian has no ne i 
which to repel falsehoods or injustice. The treth'in to- 


lation to them, therefore, has not been heard. The little 


<<? 


property some of them have retained, has been looked 
upon with longing eyes by unprincipled men; and it is 
quite possible fur a very few to inflict wounds too wide 
for a great many to heal. We have been told by some, 
that they desired nothing more than that the Indians should 
rise, for then there would be large bodies of troops sta- 
tioned there, who would afford an excellent market for 
their produce, and Government would pay for all the 
dwellings that the Indians might destroy. 

But let us be understood: such is not universally the 
feeling of the whites. ‘I'he inhabitants of Florida are as 
honest as any other white men. Whether the whites are 
generally as good as the ‘reds,’ is another question. If 
inquirers have not all read the character Columbus gave 
of the Indians to his sovereigns, just after the discovery, 
it is time they had—for his is the most correct of any we 
have everseen. It is true, they are variations in the lead- 
ing traits of the various tribes. ‘The Caribs of the West 
Indies, for instance, have been uniformly represented as 
extremely cruel; but not so the others, excepting by the 
interested and misinformed, or those who could not pene- 
trate beyond the surface of their minds. 

As above hinted, am accident, and perhaps a romantic 
feeling such as many youth’s possess, made us more fa- 
miliar in a short time than many could become in all their 
lives. They opened their whole souls to us, and told us 
many things which they would not have intrusted to any 
one in whom they had not implicit confidence. 


common with the white man; but we apprehend the dif- 
ference consists chiefly in this: the Indian has greater 
passions, and is more under the influence of his feelings, 
while the white man has weaker passions, and they are 
more mixed. A white man rarely loves or hates with his 
whole heart. The Indian, on the contrary, gives his 
heart full play. Nothing is too good for his friends, or 
tuo bad for his enemies, It is delightful to correspond with 
snch people. ‘All or nothing,’ is our motto. Rather give 
us no appearance of a friend, than one who becomes like 
a pile of schorched leaves in the forest, a man of dust, when 
we seek but for a moment to repose upon it. 

The mutnal understanding, by the language of the eye, 
surprised us nota little. With the young Indians of our 
own age, there seemed to be as perfect an understanding 
and community of feeling as if we had always been on 
terms of intimacy ; and they clasped us around the waist, 
and hung upon our neck, like younger brothers around 
one from whom they had long been parted. 

Their voices are as soft as girls’ in friendship ; and in con- 
yersation, it is more musical than the Italian. We have 
chanting with which we might compare it—but it cannot 
well be described. ‘Their war-whoop, on the contrary, is in 
the full sense of the word frightful, to one not accustomed to 
it.. They give two or three loud, shrill yelps, and then flut- 
ter their tongues as if they were literally as malicious men 
have described certain angels, with tongues ‘ loose at both 
ends.’ We hear much of the gravity of the Indian charac- 
ter; but this only exists upon the surface, and when they are 
with strangers, before whom they wish to support their dig- 
nity—for truly they are the proudest people under heaven.— 
But when they may indulge their risible propensities, no tri- 
fle is too small to convulse them with laughter. We were 
one day sailing with a couple of them in a sail-boat, built 
after the manner in which they are usually constructed here 
at the North, to steer with a rudder and tiller ; and every time 
we tumed in tacking, they burst out into the most ungovern- 
able mirth, until at length, finding nothing to cause their 
sport, we asked thein the reason, when they said, we ‘ steered 
our horse by the tail, instead of the head.’ Such ludicrous 
conceits are constantly arising in their minds ; and with some 
of them we soon became so accustomed to jest, that they 
never met us but with a broad smile upon their countenances. 
‘Yo us the the predominant traits of the Indian character ap- 
peared to be, a love of sport, or extreme pride. Had they 
possessed more of the comforts of life, and one suiting our 
fastidious taste for a help-meet, possibly we should never 
have sought the white race again, with its frequent mean- 
nessess of competition, and often utter heartlessuess. But 
their women are not handsome, nor have they any poetry or 
literature to raise their thoughts and feelings above the sad 





realities of life. 

We can find but little among white men save great fish 
striving with might and main to chase down smaller or 
weaker fry, todevour them. Nothing, scarcely, is presented 
in its true light. Great things are made to appear small, or 
left entitely unnoticed, and little things are made to appear 
great. Even the noble-hearted Indian becomes like a dirty, 
caged animal of the menagerie, and loses all his native gloss, 
by mixing with white men. ‘Lhe very life-blood of tbe heart 
becomes a matter of calculation. ‘The rich make themselves 
richer by any system of well-covered fraud they can devise, 
and render the poor as much poorer as they can; and when 
at length they force them, through misery, to declare there is 
no God in Heaven to do justice to the poor laborer on earth, 
and the arise in their might, the oppressor cries : 
* Behold the fruits of infidelity!’ This is white man’s jus- 
tice. We repeat it, this is the white man’s justice: for 





which we protess but small affection—and truth to say, we 
love not the Indian’s very much, either, He maltreats his 


It is generally thought that the Indian has no feelings in | 


one of his own color chances to acquire a 
by reason of superior eloquence or genius, 
tenced to be shot. This, however, is better than the fate 
of many eminent geniuses among white men. They are 
but too often praised only when it cannot be avoided ; while 
their unavoidable struggles not unfrequently take from them 
all the pleasures of existence; a eold memorial, when 
the spirit has departed, being their untimely and ouly reward. 
For the New-Yorker. 
A CHILD’S BPITAPH. 

Beneath this sylvan monument 

A lovely child is sleeping, 
Which Heaven but for a short hour lent, 

‘Then took it back in keeping. 
Weep not for her, since thorns of pain 

Can ne’er the young flowers amother, 
But mourn, although her loss be gain,— 

Mourn for her hapless mother! ' WLR. 


ter influence, 








Mintrary Lire—Camparicn oF 1812-13.—The com. 
mand bestowed on Governor Harrison by President Mad- 
ison, was the most extensive and impertaut that was eer 
intrusted to any officer of the United States, Washington 
and Greene excepted. With this force he proceeded to 
St. Mary’s, and thence to Fort Defiance, where he found 
General Winchester encamped. During the march, the 
troops suffered much. ‘he weather was cold and rain % 
and the army being unprovided with tenta, were greatly 
exposed. Gen. Harrison and his staff were in the same 
situation, and endured similar hardships. The following 
description of a bivouac of one evening on that march, is 
given as a specimen of what was customary during this 
campaign. ‘The troops, being on a forced march, were 
not suffered to halt until dark. ‘They were then formed, 
as nearly as practicable, in the order of a regular encamp- 
ment, and the proper guard posted. ‘The ground now 
spoken of was on the bank of the Au Glaise river, in a 
flat beech bottom, which was nearly covered with water, 
from the rain which fell in torrents during the whole night, 
‘The troops were destitate of axes, and could only pro- 
cure such fuel as was furnished by the dry limbs lying 
scattered on the ground. ‘Those who could find a dry log, 
against which a fire conld be kindled, were fortunate ; 
many sat, without fire, upon their saddles at the roots of 
trees, against which they leaned, and endeavored to sleep. 
Being separated from the baggage, few any thing to 
eat or drink. The men became peev nd were not 
sparing in their complaints. ‘I'o set an example to the 
soldiers, and give a difierent turn to their thoughts, the 
General, who with his staff sat at a small fire, wrapped in 
his cloak, receiving the rain as it fell, requested one of his 
officers to sing an Irish song—the humor of which, and 
the determination evinced at head quarters to make the 
best of the circumstances, soon produced good humor 
throughout the camp. Another oilicer sang a song, of 
which the chorus was: 

*Now’'s the time for mirth and glee: 
Sing, and laugh, and dance with me.’ 

The Indicrous contrast between these werds, and the 
gloom of the woods and the tempest, produced such an 
impression, that they soon became proverbial ; and when- 
ever afterwards the army was placed in a similar situation, 
when enduring the pelting of the storm, or wading to the 
kuees in mud and ice, some gallant spirit would roar oul— 

*‘Now’s the time for mirth and glee,’ 
and the whole line of march would take up the words in 
full chorus | _Dawson’s Life of Harrison. 


Epucatiox or Mecnanics in Prossia.—In Berlin there 
is a Gewerb Institute for the purpose of giving matraction 
in manufaetares, connected with the arts, ‘There are sim- 
ilar institutions, schools of design, in Breslaw, Konigs- 
burg, Dautzic, and Cologne. The instraction is gratis, 
the manager being paid by the government; the establish- 
ment is under the ‘management of a director, who is a 
Privy Counsellor of Finance. Instruction is given m 
chemistry, drawing, modelling, mathematics and perspec- 
tive—each year one chooses his.own department of man- 
ufacturing operations, which form part of the system of 
instruction. ‘I'he pupils are recommended from thé pro- 
vinees by the government president; they wuet have & 
knowledge of some manufacture, and be able to read and 
calculate. If, after some time, they show no aptitude, 
they are sent back to the places whence they came.— 








They ouly receive instruction in the Berlin Institte, be- 
ing obliged to board and lodge themselves. Any body — 
recommend a young man, who evinces a peenhar taste lor 
any branch of art, to the president. ‘The namber of pu- 
pils at the principal school in Beslin averages about ight? 
or one hundred, and they remain at least two years hey 
are prepared for every species of manufacture—silk, cot 
ton, and metallurgy—with which art is in any way Com 
cerued. When ‘ eof in 
try and success, it is rewa with prizes and distimcuons, 
and rewards are occasionally given ; when @ ee, 
coe himself, he goes to that part of the country whe 





at particular manufacture is established and meets with 
instant employment, ~~ 


favorite dog, a eardinal and inexcusable offence ; and whell” 
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ere is an — instance of indus-* 
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‘The sight of a new sea is perhaps a new era in a man’s 


From the Knickerbocker for May. 
THE STREAMS. 
Tue streams !—how pure, how beautiful, 
How holy do they seem, 
When fra de twilight’s shadow cool 
Subdues en ‘olden =. ; 
Where, in the willow-curtaine ‘ 
The wave-tired waters a 
Where by the alder-circled cove 
And round the tj isle, 
The peering wild-fow] softly move 
In many a shadowy file, 
And swallows dimple as they reve 
‘The silent lapse the while. 


River! where once in thoughtless mood 
I cast the whistling line, 
Above thy liquid solitude — 
No more my paddles shine ; 
My oar is in the world’s fierce flood, 
ore dangerous than thine. 


But though Life’s flowers their leaves unclose 
Beneath its vernal beams, 

Yet Memory from its whelming snows 
A blossom oft redecms, 

And wafts the scent of Spriug’s first rose 
Athwart the winter dreams: 


And thus, although Youth’s locks of gold 
Are turning silver-gray, 
Visions of Boyhoed’s pastimes bold 
Around me seem to play, 
And, by the streams I Yoved of old, 
My soul makes holiday. B. 
From the Portland Advertiser. 
Aetters from Ss. Breck s—No. LXV. 
Bur up, up, I must be off. But what a lazy traant I 
am upon the road! Rimini we left long before daylight, 
and upon the borders of the Adriatic, we witnessed the 
rising of the sun. Over the water from its bed in the 
East, it seemed to come as an emblem of the light and 
civilization which had blazed upon the world from the op- 
osite shores of the sea, but alas, only the emblem is now 
font, fer the land of its birth is sunk in apathy, and the 
thick ruins of its past are its only glory. The emblem, 
however, did magnificent honors to the scene. ‘The sky 
with its thousands of clouds, hung as it were with so ma- 
ny banners of flame. ‘he rich waves of light rolled far 
and wide across the sea of Heaven—and the shores of the 
Adriatic bounded in joy, as if in welcome of his coming. 
A sunrise so,beautiful I never witnessed befpre, ard | 
conld not b nect it in my thoughts with the autumnal 
sunsets of my own home, which even the sky of Italy 
has not yet equalled in my eye,—indulging in a curions 
reverie, as | walked upon the sands, or up the little hills— 
thinking it might be that the glory of the morning was 
left for the land where was the morning of man, while 
tre brighter evening of his race was pictured in our own 
golden West, where net only the clouds stream with red 
and purple and blue, like rainbows in motion, but where 
the very forests dance in robes of Jight, and the tremulous 
leaves vie in splendor, and throw back and reflect all the 
colors, as mellowed and dyed in the depth of the sky. I 
know not why, but so it is, there is a new pleasure that a 
man feels whenever for the first time his eyes fall upon a 
new river, or a new sea, and the sensation is similar 
whether it be a river or a sea, though the greater or less 
according to the magnitude and extent of the waters, or 
the history connected with them. One of the grandest 
views, if not the sublimest in the United States, it strikes 
me, is the junction of the Mississippi and the Ohio, not 
that there is aught of itself in the scenery around sv very 
astonishing, but the idea of extent and power inflame the 
imagination there, when you see a stream of about 3000 
miles long mingling with another of 1200 miles, and the 
greater absorbing the less, which of itself isa mighty river, 
without even swelling its stream, or widening its banks, 
as it seems to the eye, and both then to course on together 
a thousand miles more to meet the ocean! ‘The almost 
boundless extent, and the awful but silent power of the 
seeming lazy current affected me more than the noise of 
Niagara, because extent was associated with power. A 
like sensation | felt even here on the shores of the Adri- 
atic, because here for the first time, my eyes had had an 
actual view of the broad sea itself, free and loose as it were, 
and not in chains as among the lagunes of Venice. But, 
asin the junction of the Mississippi and the Ohio, of 
which I have spoken, there is nothing at all astonishing in 
the scenery around, thesensation is powerful nevertheless. 


It may be, that he thinks he has made a new acqui- 
sition, and his heart beats prendly at the thought. Or it 
may be, that I felt aroused by the associations of similar 
objects in the sea, those longings afier home, which every 
traveller feels, more or less, in a fureign land. I saw the 
same waters which in their everlasting flow may roll upon 
the very shores where all my hopes and my heart are, and 
as | discerned in the distance the Adriatic banks of Ancona, 
of Dalmatia, or of Greece, or it may be some American 
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The sight of aship always does a stranger's heart good, 
when he is in a foreign land, and particularly if he bas 
been long in the interior of that land, for upon it he feels 
as if he could walk where ie will be a stranger and a for- 
eigner no more.—The great glory of the Adriatic though, 
is not this in the eye of a pilgrin from the new world. It 
is the only changeless thing amid the rained empires all 
around. ‘The oldest of all—yet it is the only thing young. 
Beauty and youth sit upon its waves and its shores alone. 
‘The Mediterranean. the Archipelago, and the Adriatic are 
as they were when Homer coasted along them, or when 
the Egyptian sent arts and arms to Greece. ‘I'wenty 
nations, with their opulent cities, their regal palaces, 
their temples, and their arts, have fallen, upon the Penin- 
sula between the Enxine and the Mediterranean alone. 
The Trojan, the Lydian, the Macedonian, the Persian, the 
Greek, the Roman and the Turk have each in turn shed 
their blood, and won their triumphs on its plains. Just 
over this sea is the land of Pericles, Themisticles and 
Cimon. An American steamboat in a single day, would 
carry me quite near the Acropolis and Mars Hill, or the 
Areopagus of Athens; but the city that Pericles adorned 
with marble, has but few other nis of interest left than 
the genins of the place. As we rode along, I could not but 
think upon the varied races of men that have sailed in 
arms over these waters, and upon the various means of 
navigation, from the Grecian and Roman with their gal- 
leys, and the Venetian clinging to the coast without a com- 
pase to guids him, to that new invention, that new powcr 
that a countryman of ours vivified and subdued for the 
service of man, so as te enable him to defy wind and tide. 
And it was a source of high gratification to me to see that 
though | was now upon one of the oldest known. seas of 
the world, which the prow had been cleaving ever since 
the sheet was spread to catch the wind to move the wood, 
yét that upon all these seas from the best! could learn, aye, 
even from the pillars of Hercules to the Euxine, from the 
mouth of the Nile to Geupa the Superb, scas where Arts 
and Arms and Commerce had their birth,—yet that upon 
all these, thus laving the shores of Egypt, aud Palestine, 
and Greece, and Italy, and Turkey, and Gallia, and Spain, 
there are nol so many steamboats now as there are upon the 
single inland water of Lake Eric, where sixty yeara ago 
the savage raged, and the tomahawk was brandished in 
terror! Good God, what an idea does this give of the 
growth and promiseof my country! 1 verily believe that 
tie inland trade of the single State of New York is now 
worth all the trade of the whole Mediterranean and its 
tributaries. The three hundred steamboats of the Missis- 
sippi would create more astonishment here than did the 
army of the Persian monarch who lashed the sea; and the 
vast inland vale from which they come is a world almost, 
if not quite as large as Thucydias or Strabo dreamed of. 
But up—up, and on. Every little thought pulls. me 
aside upou some speculation; and I shall never get to 
Rome. 1 get along as slowly as our vetturino goes. Our 
third day’s ride was all along the Adriatic, on the old Via 
Flaminia. Cattolica we passed, a town so called, from 
having served asa place of refuge to the orthodox prelates, 
who iu the time of the Couucil of Rimiui, separated them- 
selves from the Arian or heterodox bishops. Pesaro, once 
a Roman colony, was the town in which we made our re- 
gular noon-day halt. The villa inhabited by the late 
Queen of England is about ene mile from here; and in 
her pleasure grounds are two monuments, the one erected 
to the memory of her brother, who fell at Waterloo, and 
the other to the memory of her daughter, the late Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. General Buonaparte made this his 
head quarters too, when as the Republican General, he 
was driving the Austrians from Italy-Fano, the ancient Fa- 
num Fortune, was the next town we entered. It is upon 
the coast of the Adriatic, near the mouth of the ancient 
Metanzas.a river famous for having witnessed the defeat 
of Asdrubal, A. U. C. 545, by the Roman Consuls of that 
year. Butat Fano, we only halted to fill our vetturino 
with four catholic priests, one a Jesuit, and one a Bene- | 
dictine, and the others of what orders I do not know ;—| 
and when we started again, we were in the train of two) 
other vetturinos full of catholic priests, all bound to Rome. 
The Jesuit did not bite me, and the others were very civil, 
though one of them loved his beads and his Latin prayer 
boek more than conversation, probably because I marder- 
ed his Italian so. But they have one droll habit to which 
[ have not as yet become accustomed, theugh I have wit- 
nessed it among all classes of men from the Rhine to the 
Adriatic—and that is, the custom of kissing each other, 
and embracing, for the same reason, that we shake hands. 
Now though there might be some sense in kissing a pretty 
cousin or a pretty female friend whom one had not seen 
for many a day, yet it is indeed droll to see ten or twelve 
strapping great men with long beards often, and stiff mus- 
tachios, busily kissing as many others as strapping as them- 
selves. But such, nevertheless, was the drollery we wit- 
nessed at Senigaglia, where we halted for the night, and 
where our whole flock of priests kissed every stray shep- 
herd whom they met, of every other flock. However, I 
have made up my mind long age to think one custom in 
one part of the world as re as another, and when 
the man in America tells me what is the use of shaking 





ship seeking her way to Trieste, I felt that on board each 
of there was a link that might connect me with them. 
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The kissing ceremony with half of the world has reason 
and feeling cn its side, but the shaking hands, with gloves 
on, has ‘not even that. Every time | sneezed, the priests 
wished some saint would bless me, and bowed shai beeda, 
and the blessings came down thick, and the bows often, 
for I had a most amazing cold. If there is a i 
saint then, and he hears the benedictions of the priests, 
my life will be a lacky one. 

Senigaglia, our third night’s lodging place, the Sena 
Gallica of the Romans, ia a little town upon the Adriatic, 
with a port full of little vessels that cruise in and across 
the sen. ‘I'he priests insisted upon acting as eur Cicero- 
nes of the place, but it did not cost us much time to see its 
churches, aud the shipping and the sailors, the strangest of 
all the shows, speaking a varied langaage in Italian idioms 
that outrival even the confusion of Bubel, according as 
they were from the Eastern or Italian side of the waters, 
and appearing in as many variod costumes as there are 
dominions hereabout. Cur dinner was, however, the 
most important affair of the day, which our priests b 
their affability and intelligence made very agreeable, tell- 
ing us all they knew abeut their lund, and inquiring all 
about ours, particularly of the valley of the Mississippi, 
of the progress of Catholicism, in which they have the 
most exalted promises. The usual quarrel at night, first 
with dirty sheets, and then wish wet ones, ended the day, 
thongh not «o well as usual thie time, for we could find no 
dry. sheets in the honae, and therefore dispensed with any. 
This little quarrel has become as regular as going to bed. 
_ Off before day light we were again on our fourth day's 
journey in our veturino, Iam out of all patience with 
the horses that are never made to trot, but that trip along 
in a quick stepping walk. Hlowever, a man must never 
be in a hurry im Ltaly.—'That is the first lesson he must 
learn. An Awerican must in this respect unchange his 
whole man, and furget his whole education, Our route 
this day was along the Adriatic. .On one side was the 
calm sea, and the blue sky, and on the other gentle hills 
sloping gradually toward the water, but the quicker the 
road is passed over the better for the traveller, The pro- 
montory of Ancona was in sight long before we reac 
it. _ At last we were riding .along the rocks thrown up to 
beat back the sea. ‘The citadel was passed. The gates 
were reached, and a French svldier in his red breeches 
and Jong grey coat was standing there! A French army 
here on the Adriatic, the tri-colored flag waving over the 
walls, the poor Pope plundered on one flank by Austria, 
and on the other by Erance! Nevertheless I am s0 weary 
of the Austrian white coat, and the Papal locomotives in 
uniform, that a langhing, happy little Frenchman is to the 
eye as an oasis in the desert. B. 





LXVUL Rome, Oct. 12, 1835. 
I have been travelling in a Roman Diligence ever since— 
I can remember,—and at last 1 am housed within the walls 
of ‘the Eternal city.” ‘The mode and manner of coming, 





firstly, as the preachers say, and secondly—upon matters and 


things in general, as usual, you will cry—and first of the first, 
let me go back to Ancona. 

Ancona retains its ancient name, a word of Greek origin, 
expressive of the angular form of the promontory on which 
the town is placed, and Strabo ascribes its foundation to the 
Syrecusan who fled from the tyranny of Dionysius. The 
town has a magnificent quay, and a peculiarly fine harbor of 
a circular form, which Trajan enlarged and improved at his 
own expense. A triumphal arch of Corinthian order, erect- 
ed near the Port, to commemorate this act of princely benefi- 
cence, is well proportioned, finely frescoed, simple, grand, and 
composed of very large blocks of Parisian marble. It is now 
the great Roman harbor of the Adriatic, and perhaps the only 
Roman city, on which there exists any Commerce of any 
great extent, or much business, life and energy. ‘The Pope 
allows: there, for the sake of commerce, all religions, and 
thus the useful intermingling of the Protestant and the He- 
brew, with the Catholic faith, creates something like activity 
in this free Port. But the streets, even the widest of them, 
are so narrow that two carriages can hardly pass abreast, and 
there are many of them im which no carriege can go at all. 
‘The walls are too sinall for the population, and hence the 
houses are over-crowded with inhabitants—and full of my- 
riads and myriads of fleas. 

Among the public edifices, the Cathedral is the most pro- 
minent. It stands on a high and commanding summit, with 
the busy city beneath, the Appenines not far off on the side 
of land, and the Adriatic, with the opposite t of Dalmatia 
sometimes visible, on the other side. 'The'position and the 
view are superb, and every traveller chouldowittd up the bill 
to sce the mountains and the sea. It it i 
site of a Temple of Venus, which 
that the ancient worshippers of t 
well how to give her the choic 
zaretto, that indispensable 
well worth seeing. The 
adorned with statues and 
all, is the choicest 0 


are the most conspic ' way. [entered with my 
friend into the narrow in which they live. The wo- 














hands, I will tell him what is the use of kissing in Italy. 





men took us es, by all the they could 
muster,—not endnt tie of the Seba youl say,—into 











their and there in one manner and another compelled 

Tan,” The process of enlo wes. to decsand a double or 
then to ask what we would give, and to in- 
and as man ever thinks of 


them offers, they always accepted them. Thus we purchased 
nts in which it is dangerous to move for fear of splitting 

Tom to pieces, handkerchiefs that even the winds will splin- 
ter, and stockings so feeble that they tumble apart when we 
look at them. tty Jewesses of Ancona! Look out 
for them hereafter. Never enter their streets even for there 
is no escaping them. They cheated us delightfully, and then 
ve us coflee to console us. — and myself had 

ly money enough left to get to Rome. 

A ex is Knoeltes all strangers who enter Ancona by 
land, of three Pauls, (30 cents)—and such is the custom | 
believe, in very many of the — towns ; at least it is 
in Ferrara and Bologna and Ancona thus far, and in Rome 
alse I am told;—a card of permission to reside in the city 


also costing three Pauls more. larly, every night that 
we have t upon the road all the way from Milan, our 
has demanded, and carried to the Police, and 


there is almost always some charge greater or less. I men- 
tion this as among the blessings of many governments crowd- 
ed together, and as one only of the trivial consequences of 
that disunion which would fall upon us from the separation of 
our States. The introduction of the passport system would 
necessarily follow,—and this is one of the greatest nuisances 
on the continent of Europe. : 

Ancona we left at night about one o'clock, in a Roman 
stage coach that carried twelve persons, and that could carry 
almost as many more. The French garrisons extend no 
farther than the walls of the city, and there of course we lost 
sight of them. The French, by the way, seized upon the 
port of Ancona, because the Austrians garrisoned Bologna 
and Ferrara and Forli; and thus the two great powers be- 
tween them, are taking care of the eastern dominions of the 
Holy See. The next town of importance we reached was 
Loretto, so famous for having within one of its churches the 
Santa Casa, the Holy House in which not only Christ was 
born and bred for twelve years, but his mother Mary also, 
which aforesaid Holy House having been in eminent danger 
in Nazareth of Gallilee from the armies of Titus Vespasian, 
but in @ danger more imminent afterwards when Gallilee was 
in possession of the infidels, and every professor of Chris- 
tianity was pat to the sword, at last in 1291, was lifted from 
its foundations by angels, and transported through the air as 
far as Dalmatia, but not liking that residence, three years af- 
terwards, took another jump across the Adriatic too, and 
alighted in the dead of night in a forest near Recanati, (not 
far from Loretto,) where all the trees bowed down to the 
ground, and thus remained in reverence, like the fish to whom 
St. Anthony preached, as long as the Holy House continued 
among them. The Virgin Mary there took notice of the 
house, and devotees and pilgrims flocked fast to the sacred 
dwelling, but as the devil tempting some thieves and robbers 
there to pluuder the pilgrims as they came, the Holy House, 
after a sitting of only eight months, took another flight, and 
set itself down about a mile further off, on the joint property 
of two,brothers, but the brothers _——s and fighting at 
last about the division of the spoil of the pilgrims, the Holy 
House took its last and final jump upon its present situation, 
where the people of Loretto have covered it in a splendid 
church, and where pilgrims have adorned it with the dazzling 
treasures of golden lamps, censors, statues, chalices, vases 
of gold and silver, jewels, gems, robes, pictures, mosaics, 
the ex voto offerings of nobles, and crowned heads, as well 
as of the humble and the poor. The scarlet gown that the 
Virgin had on when the Angel Gabriel appeared to her, and 
the hol porringer in which Jesus was fed, are also to be scen. 
Any y | nt Dei, rosary, crucifix, &c. &c. shaken about rev- 
erently in this holy porringer by the proper priest, will cure 
the diseases of the owner, and even keep off the devil him- 
self. 

The immense treasures of this Holy House the French in 
their invasion of Italy appropriated to their own use about 
the time that they abolished Sundays, and found out a new 
God, and dled Paris with the guillotine. At the Restoration 
the image of the Holy Mother of God got back to Loretto, 
and princes and nobles have been since enriching it, while 
the pilgrims are yet grooving the .narble floor on their creep- 
ing knees. The history of the Holy House that I have giv- 
en you, I have translated from an italian chronicle, in my 
own words to be sure, but keeping to the facts, which are 
much more éolemnly told, however, than I have told them. 
Prince Eugene Beauharnois, Maria Louisa, Ex-Duchess of 
Parma and Queen of Etruria, Charles the Fourth of Spain, 
the Princess of Wirtemherg, the Emperor of Austria, and 
such like personages have enriched this place with emeralds 
and amethysts, and turquoise rings set in gold, and rubies, 
and pearls, and garnets, all for the Holy Mother of God, who 
when on earth was content with the earthen holy porringcr, 
to feed her child, bred in « humble house not better than the 
cabin of an Indiana woodcutter on the banks of the Ohio. 

My book of which I have spoken, has given me my chief 
knowledge of theMoly House. For I was in Loretto 
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treasures seem the richest, I had but a hasty look, for my 
breakfast was at the time inviting me more this flying 
house of the Savior, and the book I concluded would better 
instruct me than the priests. It was about day-light when 
our diligence reached its stopping-place in the town, and one 
of the first voices I heard at the windows of the coach was a 
man whispering in a very low tone, that he had something im- 
portant to show us, if we would descend. My friend and 
myself descended, and followed him ina narrow alley of a dim 
and doubtful look, and there entering into a little shop, we 
found various kinds of relics for sale, rosaries, &c., all blessed 
in the holy porringer, and among them all the book which 
gave us the miraculous history of the Holy House. After 
sputtering out what bad Italian we knew at the walk he had 
made us take in order to see his relics and his book, we 
bought the last, and I busied myself in reading it on our way 
in the diligence to Rome. 

After quitting the great pilgrimage ground of the 
Christian world, which rivals Jerusalem and St. Peters, 
where men and women have thronged in caravans, with 
their banners, their Governors, ~ their Priests even to 
the number of 100,000 at a time, it is said, performing the 
most painful devotions on their knees, around the circuit 
of the Holy House in such multitudes as I have hinted be- 
fore that they groove in the marble even to the depth of 
an inch and a half,—we started for Foligno, across the 
Appenines on our way to Rome.—Maccerata was one of 
the first towns we passed, of about 10,000 inhabitants, 
situated in the summit of a mountiin where the traveller 
can see the Adriatic, often a delightful view, when it is the 
first, as the voyager comes from the side of the Mediterra- 
nean. Tolentino was one of the next towns, that we en- 
tered, in nothing remarkable, unless it be in having the 
sepulchre of St. Nicholas, and in being ‘the place where 
the treaty was signed between the Pope dt Bonaparte 
when the aoe got the Belvidere Apollo, and the 
toilette of the Virgin of Loretto. Valcinnara, a povert 
stricken village, situated in a valley covered with super 
oaks comes next, and then the plain ceases, and thien the 
ascent is continued up to the narrow passage of Serra- 
valle (the name vale) and ascent made with six horses, 
two postillions, and two yokes of oxen at the rate of about 
a mile or a little more an hour, though it was far from 
being so very difficult. Oxen, however, among the Ap- 
penines, are indispensable appendages to the Post, as it 
seems. 

Serraville is a village crowded between two mountains 
which are a little distant one from the other. It was the 
boundary line of the late Kingdom of Italy, near here is 
the little village of Camerino which Livy says, furnished 
600 men to Scipio to passinto Africa. “The ruins of walls, 
and gates of an accient gothic castle are to be seen there 
atthe present day. After this, we entered the narrow 
passage of Col Fiorito, where the road is creviced in the 
rock, and forms a demicircle of about two miles in extent, 
and so “a narrow 1s it, that if two carriages meet, it is 
always difficult, and often quite impossible without retro- 
grading, to pass. Next comes the village of Case Nuove 
in a territory as sterile as death, the only resource of whose 
inhabitants seems to be the charity of the passing travel- 
lers, for men, women and children invoked us in all the 
nimes of the thirty thousand Sainte, more or less, with the 
Virgin Mary in the bargain, to relieve their wants, pro- 
era be if we did, ten thousand blessings—now bowing 
their heads to the earth, now kneeling in the dirt, resort- 
ing in short to all the ingenious devices that could touch 
our hearts. My own happy country! How happy are 
you in never being shocked with such spectacles of hu- 
man misery and degradation! 

Foligno came next, but it was deep night wheh we arri- 
ved there. The worst passes of the Appenines we had 
surmounted and cleared. The scenery had been wild and 
naked, but the quicker it is passed, the happier the travel- 
ler will be. Too much misery meets the eye, to induce one 
to wish for a longer tarry. Our Diligence stopped at Fo- 
ligno till day, and out of the then - owed | eeats. | 
made my bed for the night, much more comfortable | 
found in the morning than my flea-bitten companion had 
discovered in the House.—Day light showed us, that Fo- 
ligno was in a pretty vale, and our eyes were delighted 
again to behold hills covered with wiclioen and with trees. 
The ruins of the ancient temple of Clitumnus, that clas- 
sic stream sung by the Poets from Virgil to Claudian, was 
on the summit of the hill by our road. A Catholic chapel 
it is now, but the devastators of Bishops and Monks have 
left but little of that beauty that the architect Palladio so 
much admired.—Virgil in his Georgics apoatrophises this 
stream, and speaks of its fleecy flocks (albi greges) and 
lordly bulls (maxima taurus) that bleed for the gods, and 
bring Roman triumphs to their temples. But Clitumnus 
has lost its virtue since the days of Propertius and Silvias 
Italicus, for now though the cattle are white, they are not 
those plump milk white snowy bulls that become the 
whiter from laving in and drinking of the stream. And 
though the scenery was pretty enough, yet | was far from 
agreeing with Pliny, when the beggars thronged around 
me, that “there is nothing with which you may not be 
pleased.” In summa, nihil erit ex quo non capias volup- 





at early morning, the house where pilgrims throng to the 
church, and when the altars are most brightly lit ae and the 


tatem—for the Italian ery of carita, carita, qualche cosa, 
charity, charity, something, something—give me somo- 


thing, is now louder than even the oracles of the river god, 
or the prayers there offered to thé Umbrian Jupiter. 

1 feel now that I am on classic ground, and as I saw on 
the highlands of Scotland with the Lady of the Lake in 
my hand, or on the Lakes of Westmoreland with the 
Poems of Wordsworth,—vbjects the inspiration of British 
pens,—even so I see here, or begin to see, what inspired 
the pen of a Virgil and a Horace. The walls of Spoleto, 
the Spoletium of Livy, are before me on the acclivity of 
a mountain—the citizens in which repulsed the conquer- 
ing Hannibal, when flushed with victory on the Lake of 
Thrasymene that he had dyed red with Roman blood, he 
put himself on the route to Rome. Porta Fuga is the 
name of a gate bearing an inscription, which to this day, 
records the event.—Soon after passing Spoleto, and 
suberbs so beautiful, we began the ascent of the mountain, 
Summa, the Jupiter of the Appenines. Seeing oxen as 
usual fastened to our Diligence, I got out, and commenced 
the ascent on foot;—and I reached the summit, and had 
time to make a little dinner of sour wine, and hard crumbs 
of bread, all I eould get, long before the lazy oxen reached 
me. Beggars throng this Sil; a capital plan for them, 
as on one side the carriages go slowly up, the passengers 
generally walking, and on -the other, they are dragged 
chained downward. Terni came next, the birth place of 
Tacitus, but better known for its Cascata delle Ma , 
or its marble cascade. Byron in his Childe Harold, gives 
a magnificent description of this “ Hell of waters” as he 
calls it, when “they howl and hiss;” but as an English. 
man’s ‘“‘hell of waters” differs so very much from an 
American model of Niagara, or even the second-rate cata- 
racts of my own State, I came to the conclusion that the 
poetry was grander than the waterfall, and therefore kept 
the diligence on to Rome, witheut waiting a day to visit 
the cascade some distance from the road. 

The strange if not beautiful scenery on the road 
from Terni along the Appenines, interested me much. 
But all I could think of was the Tiber and Rome. I caught 
a glimpse of the first just as the sun was sctting and night 
hurrying on; aud I would not sell the delicious pleasure 
inspired by that first glimpse for many a richer show. 
Soracte’s towering brow that Horace apostrophises, was 
even now, as it was in his day, bianched withsnow. The 
ruins of the ancient Otriculum, but a mass of rubbish now, 
inspired an Italian who was with us, and he burst forth in 
an tmprovisation as wild in expression, as it was amusing 
and new. But darkness came on, and I could see no 
more. Two dragoons on horseback escorted us across 
the Campagna,—and all I could hear in the distance was 
the beating of the horse’s hoofs upon the pavement. The 
rising mist obscured every thing ; and h 1 strained 
my eyes, I could see nothing through the mist and my 
window, for that, my fellow travellers would not let me 
open on account of the malaria. But they told me all was 
misery, or ruin, and desolation, though th’s was once a 
colonnade of palaces and temples that led to Rome! 
Sleep was out of the question. Ali I could think of was 
Rome. I magnified the horrors around me, as we rode 
slowly over the land which Madam De Stael so beautifully 
describes as a land fatigued with glory. By the first light 
of morning, we were at the walls of Rome, entering 
Porta del oom, a place so far from answering to my pre- 
conceived ideas of ruined Rome, that I found it tc be one 
of the most beautiful places I had ever seen. Our 
ports were taken from us. Our course was then up the 
Corso to the Dogana, or custom house, which is in part 
the ruins of an ancient temple. , 

The emotions of a traveller when entering a city which 
in the new world, has ever been among his earliest dreams, 
where topography was taught him even with the geogra- 
phy of his own land, are not such as can be well described, 
or if described, to be shared by others. It is one of those 
eras in a man’s life which he never forgets, and the im- 
pressions go with him to his death. I was disap 
in every thing that I saw at first, as in every man whose 
anticipations are linked with the poetic Rome of the Past, 
and not the half dead and half living Rome of the Present. 
I have as yet jnst seen enough to know that in years onl 
of study too, can this august city be visited. hata pe 
try account I shall give you then in my hurried 
of some twenty or thirty days! 


Oxv Ace.—There is a strong interest in the face of old 
age While brushing away the bloom and purple freshness 
of youth, time induces another kind of charm,—the charm 
that attaches us to ruin and decay,--the memento which 
causes our heart to bound and tremble, that we also are 
hastening to become a ruin. The aged seem to be the for- 
lorn hope of humanity, procecding on an expedition in which 
they are certain to fall ; and, though driven onward by ne- 
cessity, knowing they are marshalled and drawn'up to en- 
counter death, we look on them as the victims of a sublime 
courage, that advance on certain destruction, and tread the 
irremediable way with a smile. Being:so near the grave, also, 
we imagine they can look beyond it, ipto that land of ter- 
rors uncertainty, which no sane man ever con 
undisturbed 





St of Sownd.—The fire of the English, on land- 
ing in Egypt, was distinctly heard one hundred and thirty 


mues on sea. 
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Frem the New-York Mirror. 
THE STRANGE LADY. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
THe summer morn is bright and fresh, the birds are darting by, 
As if they loved to breast the breeze that sweeps the cool, clear sky. 
Young Albert, in the forest’s edge, has heard a rustling sound, 
Anarrow lightly strikes his hand and falls upon the ground. 


Alovely woman from the wood comes suddenly in sight ; 

Her merry eye is full and black, her cheek is brown and bright ; 
She wears a tunic of the blue, her belt with beads is strung, 

And yet she speaks in gentle tones, and in the English congue. 


«Jt was an idle bolt I sent, against the villain crow ; 

Fair sir, I fear it harmed thy hand; beshrew my erring bow!” 
«Ah! would that bolt had not been spent, then, lady, might I wear 
A lasting token on my hand of one so passing fair.” 


«Thou art a flatterer like the rest, but wouldst thou take with me 
Aday of hunting in the wilds, beneath the greenwood tree, 

I know where most the pheasants feed and where the red-deer herd, 
Aud thou shouldst chase the nobler game and I bring down the bird.” 


Now Albert in her quiver lays the arrow in its place, 

And wonders as he gazes on the beauty of her face: 

“Those hunting-grounds are far away, and, lady, ’t were not meet 
That night, amid the wilderness, should overtake thy feet.” 


“Heed snot the night, a summer lodge amid the wild is mine, 

'T is shaded by the tulip-tree, ’t is mantled by the vine ; 

The wild plum sheds its yellow fruit from fragrant thickets nigh, 
And flowery prairies from the door stretch till they meet the sky. 


“There in the boughs that hide the roof the mock-bird sits and sings, 
And there the hang-bird’s brood within its little hammock swings ; 
Apebbly brook, where rustling winds among the hopples sweep, 
Shall lull thee till the morning sun looks in upon thy sleep.” 


Away, into the forest depths, by pleasant path they go, 
He with his rifle on his arm, the lady with her bow, 








Where cornels arch their cool, dark boughs o’er beds of wintergreen, 
And never at his father’s door again was Albert seen. 


That night upon the woods came down a furious hurricane, 

With how] of winds and roar of streams and beating of the rain; 
The mighty thunder broke and drowned the noises in its crash ; 
The old trees seemed to fight like fiends beneath the lightning-flash. 


Next day, within a mossy glen, ’mid mouldering trunks were found 
The fragments of a human form, upon the bloody ground ; 

White bones from which the flesh was torn, and locks of glossy hair ; 
They laid them in the place of graves, yet wist not whose they were. 


And whether famished evening wolves had mavgled Albert so, 
Or that strange dame so gay and fair were some mysterious fue, 
Or whether to that forest lodge, beyond the mountains blue, 
He went to dwell with her, the friends who mourned him never knew. 
—— SS >= 
From the Tuscaloosa Intelligencer. 
ANECDOTES OF OLD-GEN. SCOTT. 

We have had remarkable men in almost every State, 
whose sayings and doings deserve to be remembered and 
transmitted to future times; but which now only exist in 
the memory of their acquaintances. We propose to fur- 
nish a few anecdotes of Gen. Scott, who some twenty- 
odd years ago was Governor of Kentucky. 

Scott was a soldier in the Revolution. And it was in 
that service, we suppose, he learnt te swear. That was a 
blemish in his character; but he always insisted on it to 
all his friends that they must not mind his swearing, for 
he.meant no earthly harm by it. 

General Washington reposed great confidence in Scott. 
When the fate of he American army was. supposed to 
depend on making a successful retreat from the encamp- 
ment at, Trenton, he gave Scott the most dangerous and 
important pest, and that was to defend the bridge against 
the enemy, until the main army should get off. Wash- 
ington having stationed him with a small detachment at 
the post of danger, marched off as if to join the army; 





fauli beside the one we have just mentioned. He was 
given to romancing; but we do not know that in indul- 
ging this propensity, he ever intended to deceive. He 
visited Kentucky when it was a wilderness, and after he 
returned to Virginia, he told some marvellous tales of the 
country. He said you might every where in that new 
country see the deer, hundreds in adrove, with horns that 
would measure seven fect from tip to tip, running with 
the swiftness of lightning over the plain, and from hill to 
hill. In speaking soon afterwards of the fertility of the 
soil, he said that the whole country was covered with cane, 
so that it sas with difficulty a rabbit could pass through it. 
“Why, how under heaven,” said one of his auditors, * do 
these deer make out to run through it then atsuch a rate ?”” 
Scott looked like one caught, for a moment, and then im- 
mediately replied: ‘Ah! my good sir, that's their look 
out: it is no concern of mine.” 

When Scott was a candidate for Governor in Kentucky, 
he was opposed by Col. Allen, a native Kentuckian, a 
young man of fine promise, who was afterwards killed at 
the River Raisin. They were once both together at a 
general muster, where Allen made a most splendid speech. 
The friends of the old General, knowing that he was no 
orator, felt distressed for him, thinking that Allen’s elo- 
quence must give him a great advantage on this occasion 
over the old soldier. When Allen had finished, however, 
Scott mounted the stump, and addressed the company 
nearly as follows : 


“ Well, boys, T am sure you all must be well pleased 
with the speech you have just heard. It does my heart 
good to think we have so smart a man raised up among 
us here. He isa native Kentuckian. I see a good many 
of you here that I brought out to this country when it was 
a wilderness. At that time we hardly expected that we 
should live to see such smart men raised up among our- 
selves. You whowere with me in those early times know 
we had no time for education, no means of improving 
from books. We dared not then go about our most com- 
mon affairs without arms in our hands to defend ourselves 
against the Indians. But we guarded and protected the 
country, and now every one can go where he pleases, and 
you see what smart young fellows are now growing up to 
do their country honor. But I think it would be a pity to 
make this mana Governor; I think it would be better to 
send him to Congress. I don’t think it requires a very 
smart man to make a Governor, if he has sense enough to 
gather smart men about him, who can help him on with 
the business of the State. It would suit an old worn out 
old-wife of a man like myself. But as to this young man 


[ am very proud of him; as much so as any of his kin, if 


any of them have been here to-day, listening to his speech.” 
Scott then descended from the stump, and the huzzas for 
the old soldier made the welkin ring. 

Those from whom we derive this anecdote must excuse 
us fur omitting the oaths of the hero, and some other mat- 
ters which would give it point. The age we live in, 
though no better than that of Gen. Scott, makes greater 
pretensions to delieacy and refinement. 

Scott was elected Governor by a large majority. 
appointed Bledsoe, a man of fine genius, his 3 
State. Bledsoe had of course to write his Message. He 
bestowed great labor upon it, and when he had completed 
it, he brought it to the old General for his signature.— 
Scott took it and read it all over with great care ; and 
when he had finished its perusal, he looked up at Bledsoe, 
with a very grave face, and said: “ Well, Mr. Bledsoe, I 
know you think you are a— sight smarterthan I am, and so 
you are in many respects; but this message, as it is now, 
won't doat all; I'll be — if it will.” Bledsoe was aston- 
ished and mortified. ‘Well, Governor,” said he, “ tell 
what is the matter with it, that I may see if I can make it 
suityou.” “Why d— itto h—,” said Scott, “ why don’t 
you put a good solemn prayer at the end of it, and talk 


Ile 





but he went but a few paces until he turned and sat mo- 
tionless on his horse. His face was turned to Scott and 
his men; the indications of gloomy forebodings seemed 
to overshadow his countenance. te was probably think- 
ing how much depended on the prudence and firmness of 
Scott and his men; for the British army were now in 
sight and advancing. Scott, who had been perfectly si- 
lent while Washington was present, when he thought he 
was gone, turned to his men and said; ‘‘ Well, boys, you 
know the old hoss has put us here to defend this bridge ; 
and by G— it must be done let what will come. Now I 
want to tell you one thing. You're all in the habit of 
thooting too high. You waste your powder and lead; 
and I have cursed you about it a hundred times. Now I 
tell you what it is, nothing must be wasted: every crack 
mist count. For that reason, boys, whenever you see 
them fellows first begin to put their feet upon this bridge, 
do you shin’em.”” At this Washington did what he was 
seldom known todo during the war : he burst into a hearty 
laugh. Scott leoked round, and to his surprise, saw the 
Commander-in-Chief, still sitting on his horse ; they ex- 

ed a pleasant glance, and Washington hastened to 


join the army. The bridge was successfully defended, 
and the American army preserved. 





about Providence, and the protection of Heaven, and all 
that? Why, General Washington never wrote a Message 
nor a Proclamation in his life but what he ended it with a 
prayer.” Bledsoe took back the message and concluded 
it with a prayer. When he returned it, the Governor was 
as extravagant in its praise as he had been severe in its 
censure. ‘The Message is yet to be seen in the Executive 
Office, at Frankfort, and is said te be a most eloquent 
State paper. 





A Farr Business Trassaction.—A fellow was engaged 
to a girl in Maine, but liked her sister better than he did 
her. Wishing to be off with the old love before he was 
on with the new, he asked his betrothed what she would 
take to release him—she replied that about sixty-two dol- 
jers, she thought, was as much as he was worth; where- 
tipon he ponied up the dust, took a quit-claim, and married 
the sister. Boston Post. 





Inrerzstixe Retic.—Benjamin Franklin, while in 
London, pursued his busi as a compositor with great 
ardor, at the highly respectable establishment in Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inu fields, now conducted by John 
Cox & Sons, printers to the East India Company. ‘The 
compositor’s case, occupied by Franklin, exists as when 








had, we are eoustrained to acknowledge, another 


he left it. 
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@ FRAGMENT. 
BY MRS. J. H. SCOTT. 
Anp she was seen no more. The low-roofed church, 

Half hid by pmashing ape and locusts green, 
Did echo ne’er again the buoyant tread 

Of that young fairy creature—and the voice 
That erst did kindle in each wondering heart, 
And deep and burning fervor had gone out 

From the pale sorrowing choir, even as doth 

The song of a crushed bird, or the sweet tone 
Of a torn harp-string touched by careless hands; 
And she was seen no more. 


What was her fate? 
There is a mound beside that low-roofed church, 
Unmarked by sculptured stone, but whage young grass 
Is softer, greener, sunnier than the rest 
Of the broad marbled yard, and there’s a flower 
Amid those velvet turfs, one frail white flower, 
As pure and delicate as are the wreaths 
Quivering upon the Andés’ wintry heights, 
Yet not more pure than was her heart who sleeps 
Beneath its tearful gaze, 


What was her fate? 
They said the night-dews touched her fragile form, 
And she bowed down in silence like the rose, 
Upon her grassy bed when evening’s pearls 
Cling to its tender petals—and as if 
Death were too harsh a word, they said she slept, 
And that they made her grave upon the spot 
Which she herself desired. 


They told not all— 
She died as thousands die—could we but read 
Zhe heart’s unwritten history, because 
Earth can no longer minister unto 
The wants of one untainted by its thoughte— 
And she went back to Heaven to taste the fruits 
Which do wat turn to ashes on the lip. 


Towanda, Pa. 1 Tioga Phenix. 


————=E_ 

Too Many Srupies at Once.—Young ladies engage in 
too many studies at once. It is not an unfrequent occur- 
rence for a young lady to engage in five or six different 
branches of science at ene time. It is a common, and I 
think a true saying, that a ‘ Jack at all trades is good at 
none ;’ and I feel sure that a young lady who recites ‘in 
French, Latin, Geography, Natural Philosophy and Music, 
every day, cannot understand what she learns. It appears 
to me to be the perfection of education to learn to concen- 
trate all the powers and faculties of the mind upon one sub- 
ject, until that is perfectly understood. If a young lady com- 
mences the study of Natural Philosophy, and pursues it to 
the exclusion of all other studies, she not only retains what 
she learns, but she reflects upon the facts which she has col- 
lected during the hours of relaxation. And in a short time 
her whole soul will be engaged init, Let a young lady com- 
mence her studies, and confine herself to one, or at most two 
books at one time, and if she does not finish her education 
too early in life, she will have laid up a vast fund from which 
she can ever after draw the richest draughts of enjoyment. 

Annals of Education. 





MAY. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Oh, the merry May has pleasant hours, 
And dreamily they glide, 
As if they floated, like the leaves, 
Upon a silver tide. 
The trees are fall of crimson bude, 
And the woods are full of birds, 
And the waters flow to music 
Like a tune with pleasant words. 


The verdure of the meadow-land 
Is creeping to the hills, 
The sweet, blue-bosom'd violets 
Are blooming by the rills; 
The lilac has a load of balm 
For every wind that stirs, 
And the larch stands green and beautiful 
Amid the sombre firs. 


There's perfume upon every wind— 
Music in every tree— 

Dews for the moisture-loving flowers— 
Sweets for the sucking bee ; 

The sick come forth for the healing breeze, 
The young are gatheriug flowers ; 

And Life is a tale of poetry, 
That is told by golden hours. 


If ’tis not true philosophy, 
That the spirit whep set free 

Still lingers about ite olden home, 
In the flower and the tree, 

It is very strange that our pulses thrill 
As the teints of a voiceless thing, 

And our hearts yeara so with tenderness 
In the beautiful time of Spring. 





Tae Miseries of Farenpsuie.—“ You surely will not 
compare your distress with mine,”’ observed a forlorn 
wight, whom a third bottle of porter had made particularly 
melancholy—“‘ look at my condition—I cannot boast of 
having a single friend in the wide world.” 

“ Happy fellow!” sighed his more miserable compan- 
ion, “I have many.” 
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From-the Knickerbocker for May. 
A POET'S LIFE. 
Wuart is a Poet's life? 
I speak not of the —— 
That lightly seek an earthly meed 
pon the wings of song ; 
But of the poet-souis, 
They of the voicelees lyre, 
That yields the deep, strange melody 
Which spirit-worlds inspire. 
What is their eee life ? 
‘Togsnow unearthly joy, 
The unconscious bliss of other spheres; 
Delight without alloy : 
Ay, and to know Earth’s gloom, 
With more than Earth’s despair, 
The heart’s wild sense of want and wo, 
The grief that withers ¢here. 
- What is a Poet’s life? 
‘Yo hear in Music’s breath, 
Seraphic greetings echoing 
A voice defying Death! 
To see in Beauty's glance 
An angel’s melting gaze, 
That fills the chambers of his soul 
With Love’s celestial rays! 


What is a Poet's life? 
To dream—to love—to feel, 
And see upon a human world 
Elysian glory steal! 
And en Earth’s mystic face, 
Where Life’s deep waters roll, 
And through each cold and shadowy breast 
To pour the light of soul! 
What ia such being like ? 
Doves severed from their kind, 
Gems sparkling on a desert shore, 
Ungoverned, unenshrined ! 
High strains of foreign song, 
Exotics rich and rare, 
Shedding a dying perfume far, 
O’er a weed-grown parterre ? 
SS 


H.T. T. 


Tae Wuaire Inpians.—It is a fact not generally known, 
that there does exist in the Far West, at least two small 
tribes or bands of white people. One of these bands is call- 
ed Mawkeys. They reside in Mexico, on the south-west 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and between three and five 
hundred miles from Santa Fe, towards Californa, ina valley 
which makes a deep notch into the mountain, surrounded by 
high and impassable ridges, and which can ouly be entered by 
& narrow pass from the south-west. ‘They are represented by 
twappers and hunters of the west, known to the writer of this 
to be men of veracity, to be an innocent inoffensive people, 
living by agriculture, and raising great numbers of horses 
and mules, both of which are used by them for food. They 
cultivate maize, pumpkins and heans, in considerable quan- 
tiles. 

These people are frequently depredated on by their more 
warlike red neighbors ; to which they submit, without re- 
sorting to deadly weapons to repel the aggressors. 

Not far distant from the Mawkeys, and in the same range 
of country, is another band of the same description called 
Nabachors. A description of either of these tribes 
will serve for both. ‘They have been described to 
the writer by two men in whose veracily the fullest confi- 
dence may be placed; and they say the men are of the 
common stature, with light flaxen hair, light blue eves, 
and that their skin is of te most delicate whiteness. One 
of my informants who saw. seven of those people at Santa 
Fe in 1831, in describing the Mawkey, says, * they are as 
much whiter than me as [ aim whiter than the darkest In- 
dian in the Creek nation.” and my informant was of as 

J a complexion as white men generally are. 

A trapper on one occasion, in a wandering excursion, 
atrived at the village of the Mawkeye. He was armed 
with a rifle, a pair of belt pistols, kuvle and tomahawk ; 
all of which were new to them, and appeared to excite 
their wonder and surprise. After couversing some time, 
by signs, he fired one of his pistols; instantly the whole 
group around him fell to the earth, in the utmost conster- 
nation ; they entreated him not to hurt them, and showed 
in various ways that they thought him a superuatural be- 
ing. He saw vast nunibers of horses and mules about the 
village. ' 

Query.—May hot these people be a remnant of those 
who inhabited this country prior to the present race of In- 
dians? tha traces of whose cities, fortifications, and culti- 
vated fields and gardens, are still to be scen throughout 
the whele western country. 

Pussic House in tar Moon.—A rustic having gone to 
the Calton Hill Observatory to get a sight of the mvon, and 
after paring grt a glance of it, he drew away his head to wipe 
his eyes, and in the interval the end of the telosccpe noise- 
Jessly fell down, so as instead of pointing to the heavens, te 
point down upon the earth. The rustic’s sorprize was wu- 
utterable when he again looked through, and beheld the sign 
of a public house at a short distance, with the customary 
declaration (Edinburgh Ale,’ &c. With a look more easil 
conceived than described, he started back und pombe 
‘Edinburgh Ale in the moon! Gude preserve us, that 





Fare thee well, fare thee well—over the- waters, 
Far away over the sea, 

Oh! when you are smiling with Maly’s daughters, 
Will your heart ever turn back to me ? 

Their eyes with a light more bewitching s.ay shine, 
A fairer tint glow on the cheek, 

But their hearts—oh! they cannot be warmer than mive, 
“Though their lips more of rapture may speak! 

Fare thee well, fare thee well—over the waters, 
Far away over the sea; 

Oh! when you are smiling with Italy's daughters, 
Will your heart ever turn back to me? 


I saw you the brightest of all that took part 
In the sports which enliven the dale, 

And you taught me to love you, ere yet my young heart 
P a how little such love could avail ; 

1 knew that your sire was wealthy and great, 
That he lived in yon towers of pride ; 

But I knew not for maiden of fowly estate 
*T was sinful to list as ye sighed. 

Fare thee well, fare thee well—over the waters, 
Far away over the sea; 

Oh! when you are smiling with Italy’s daughters, 
Will your heart ever turn back to me? 


Oh! yes, they may bear you away from your home, 
And the lowly thatched cot in the glade, 
But in far sunny he as ’mid splendors you roam, 
You will think of the poor village maid ; 
And often remémbrance the vows shall recall, 
Which you taught her fond heart to believe : 
But thine not the guilt—I forgive you them all, 
For they never were meant to deceive! 
Fare thee well, fare thee well—over the waters, 
Far away over the sea; 
Oh! when you are smiling with Italy’s daughters, 
Will your heart ever turn back to me? _ 
Martrimoniat Despatcu.—In the early part of last week, 
the wife of a German residing in the neighborhood of Pegg 
and Front-streets, fell, sick, died, and was decently buried. 
On the day following, the husband of a lady in the same or 
immediate neighborhood, who had been ill for some time, 
also departed this life, and the disconsolate widower and 
newly made widow walked together to the funeral, and on 
their return homeward, upon comparing notes, it appeared 
that they were unanimous in the opinion that ‘ it is not good 
for man (or woman cither) to be alone,” and that it was al- 
together useless to pay two rents and to keep two establish- 
ments ; whereupon it was moved, seconded, and decided, that 
they should proceed forthwith to the parson’s and be married, 
which was accordingly done. Philadel. Comier. 


e 


Davy Crockertr’s ‘ t.ast.'—»When the gallant colonel 
passed through Nacogdoches on his way to join the Texian 
army, before the capture of the Alamo by the 'Texians, he 
carried with him the celebrated rifle which was presented to 
him in Philadelphia two years ago, aud which he familiarly 
called his ‘ Betsey.’ On leaving the town he was surround- 
ed by a number of citizens, to whom he made a short address 
in the course of which he used this expression. “I will die 
with my Betsey in my arms—No— I will not die. I'll grin 
down the walls of the Alamo. ‘The Americans will lick up 
the Mexicans like fine salt.” This prediction was verified. 
The Alamo was taken and the Mexicans expelled for a short 
time. ‘The disastrous recapture of the fort, however, showed 
that the walis of the Alamo would not stay grinned down. 
__ Philadelphia Gazette 





From the Boston Pearl. 
ODE TO SPRING. 
BY WM. COMSTOCK. 

Clouds ef the mountain Swift flowing rivers 

And haze of the plain, Are open again; 
Spray of the fountain Soft Spring delivers 

And mist of the main, From fetters the main; 
Flee from your station Glad fins are lashing 

On pinions of air; "Phe billows in play— 
The face of creation Bright scales are Hashing 

No shadow must wear. In etreamict and bay. 


Bright from the ocean, 
O day star arise! 
Speed thy glad motion 
Along the blue shies ; 
Scatter thy glory 
On valley and fea, | 
On mountain top hoary, 
On streamlet and tree. 


Forests are showirg 

Green mantles again— 
Verdure is glowing 

O’er valley and plain ; 
Labor is guiding 

The plough-vhare in toil, 
Safely confiding 

The seed to the soil. 


Soft breczos breathing 
From climate serene. 
Where spice bowers wreathing 
Their tendrils are seen, 
Float rich and balmy 
(Yor nature's broad breast, 
And whispering calmly, 
Hush sorrew to rest. 


Leap from your slumber, 

Ye flowrets in mirth ; 
Deck without number 

The bosom of Earth ; 
Give out your treasure 

Of odors and hues; 
Stint not the measnre 

Of joy ye difluse. 
Nature rejoices ; 

Yo birds of the grove, 
Pour out your voices 

Of music and love; 
Stretch forth your pinions ; 

Your plumage renew ; 
Air's broad dominions 

Are open for you. 


Rejoice thee, O mortal, 
In Spring’s gentle noon— 
Death's gloomy portal 
Shall open full soon— 
And hallow LAfe’s morning 
To Life's holy King, 
And the teumpet’s last warning 
No terrors shall bring. 
Exceution.—Isaac Heller, the wretch who murdered in so 
shocking a manner his wife and children, was hung at Liberty, 
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have made it as long as you want it. 
bury’s tastes have descended to some of our modern nobilit 
for he tells us, in his auto-biography, ‘ The exercise I chief 
used, and mostly recommended to my posterity were rid 1 
the great horse and fencing. “I do peal yr 
shooting in the long bow.’ So does our ingenious 
rary, Lord G 
— in the marvelous. The Marquis of H—— had 
the attention of a dinner party, by stating that he had 
a pike, the day before,’ which weighed * 
‘Poh! cried Lord G——, ‘ that is nothing to the salmon | 
hooked last week, which weighed fifty-six pounds,’ ‘ 
it,’ whispered the Marquis to his neighbor, ‘ I wish I coy 
—_ my pike again; I would add ten pounds to him di- 
rectly.’ ’ 





Union County, Ohio, April 29th. A vast concourse of spec- 
tators attended, as is usual upon such occasions. 


1795, Courland,. ....0.eeceeeeeeeeceesenenesce OBL,000 


1815, Kingdom of Poland,.......s.00e0eeese0s 
1827, Erivan and tribes,.......+++eeeseeeseese 100,000 
1829, Armenia, &c........ 
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CONQUESTS OF RUSSIA DURING THE Last 


SIXTY YEARS. 


1770, Bessarabia, ....ccceececeeeceveseescecss 470,000 
1771, The Crimea,......sseeeeeeevecececeeacs 451,000 
1775, Georgia,.....secececeeveecesececseseees 490,600 
1792, Little Poland and the Ukraine,..........6,474,000 
1795, Western Russia, including Lithuania, Po- , 


debian, 80... ies eserves covevevcescese eA 
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1803, The Sesguis, and other tribes,........... 300,000 — 
1806, Shirvan,....+.ccccececocscesecsceseceee 1900 
1808, Finland,........ccsceccccccccceseeeees 1 000000 fF 
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Poet 400,000 
Wallachia and Moldavia,. .........+++++-2,817,000 
Total. «occcccccccescccccccccceces Seee 
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THE MARINER TO THE FIRST-SEEN MOUNTAIN ON Ap. 


PROACHING HIS NATIVE COAST. 
Hail misty mountain !—raising dim 
O’er yon leved coast, thy lofty head ; 
How welcome is thy sight to him, 
So long by star and compass led!— 
Speck though thou art, and wrapt in haze, 
Right pleasant ’tis on thee to gaze. | 


I've seen the lordly Teneriffe 
Lift its rough forehead to the sea, 
Gay songsters warbling on its cliff 
Their strains of dulcet melody,— 
But none Lt heard, with note so biand, 
As thy wild birds, dear native land. 


I’ve sailed where Chimborazo towers 
High o’er the Andes’ giant chain, 
And where the bright Brazilian flowers 
Pour breathing fragrance o’er the plain— 
Yet nonght was e’er se fair as thee, 
My own blest land of liberty. 


I’ve roamed where Himmaleh aspires 
With snowy breast o’er Indian vales, 

And where, perfumed frem spicy groves, 
The freighted vessel spreads its snils,— 

But most my heart doth joy to climb 

‘Thy breeze-swept hills, dear native clime! 


American Magazine. LE 8. 





Paternoster Row of New- York.—Thore is a street in Lon- 
don, between St. Paul’s Churchyard and Newgate street, call- 
ed Paternoster Row, where the literateurs and those inter- 
ested in such matters most do congregate. It is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Ave-Mary Lane, Amen Corner,and Creed 
Alley; thus combining, in the names of the streeta, the most 
important 
inated in England when these streets were baptized. Naseau 
strect is fast becoming the Paternoster Row of the London df 
the West. The following papers are now issued within 6 
short distance of each other: 

New-York Mirror, North-West corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
The Transcript, South-East corner ef Nassau aud Ann. 
Christian Intelligencer, South-West corner of Nassau and Aan. 
The Sun, corner of Nassau and Spruce. 

New-York Observer, 142 Nassau. ° 

The Herald, corner of Nassau and Beckman. 

The New-Yorker, 127 Nassan near Beekman. 

Weekly M 00 N 

Sunday Morning News, corner of Nassau and Beekman. 
Railroad Journal. Nassau near Beekman. 

New-York Evangelist, 162 Nassau. 

Mother’s Magazine, 150 Nassau. 

Protestant Vindicator, 141 Nassau, 

New-York Ametican. 

New-York Times, corner of Nassau and Wall. . 
There have, likewise, been recently established in this 
street, numerous bookstores, stationers, warehouses, printers 
book-binders, religious institutions connected with all the 
ubove-mentioned callings, Sunday Scholl Societies, 

the National Academy of Design, and the various lecture- 
rooms ostablished in Clinton Hall, corner of Naseau and 
Beekman streets. ‘The Bible, ‘T'ract, Missionary 

religious societics, also hold their meetings here. Nassau 
street will soon be better known out of the cityy than ay 
street iz ét. 


rtions of the ritual of the church, which 





near Ann. 





[New-York Mirror. 





Delaware Breakwater —There is a dangerous at the 
Delaware Breakwater, formed by a. portion of ) work 
which has been left in an unfinished state, and is covered 
with water at high tide. A short time ago the schoonet 
Amanda and Sarah, froin the Chesapeake, in endeavoring ' 
make a harbor of the Breakwater, ran into this trap and was 
~~ a and sunk. The crew, it is feared, have all pet 
ished. 
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Texas, Mexico, and the United States.—We trust there 
js not one among our readers who will not peruse or 
have perused with a thrill of satisfaction, the accounts in 
our columns this week of a decisive victory having been 
obtained by the Texiansa under Houston over the myrmi- 
dons of Santa Ana. ‘That satisfaction may be weakened 
but cannot be destroyed by the cloud of uncertainty which 
yet hangs over the affair, and to which misrepresentation 
and exaggeration have doubtless very greatly contributed. 
After a careful examination. of all the advices, bulletins, 
and rumors which have reached this city, through various 
channels up to this (Thursday) evening, we cannot hesi- 
tate to believe that a battle has actually taken place be- 
tween the Texian main army and the advanced corps of 
the Mexicans, and that a very considerable advantage has 
been obtained by the furmer. If there were no other 
testimony to this effect, the official despatch from Gen. 
Gaines wonld be conclusive. We lack faith altogether in 
the current reports that the main body of the Mexicans 
has been cut up, and that Santa Ana is among the pris- 
oners. The statements that he. has since offered to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Texas, and that he and 
his principal officers were shot the day after the battle, 
would be alike deserving of credence, were it only first 
established that he had been taken prisoner. Aud yet it is 
not imposeible that the worst fortune may have befallen 
him, since it has been satisfactorily demonstrated, in the 
teeth of a positive assertion, that he had not returned to 
Mexico at the date assigned to the battle of the Brazos. 
But, be this as it may, we will cherish the confident though 
newly awakened hope that the independence of Texas is 
secured—since, aside from its more immediate consequen- 
ces, it must needs have a powerful effect on the spirits of 
the ‘Texians and the enthusiasm aud nerve of their com- 
patriots in the United States, who will now haaten to join 
the insurgents undismayed by apprehensions of defeat and 
disaster. If Gen. Houston hus indeed been enabled to 
cut off one division of the Mexican army, by falling upon 
it unexpectedly and while destitute of support, he will 
surely find little difficulty in dealing with the remainder, 
while his ranks are swelled by, and his troops flushed with 
the trophies of past and the confidence of future victory. 
Even if it prove (as we anticipate) that Santa Aua has 
eseaped unharmed, or was distant from tho scene of action, 
we shall still regard the intelligenez which assures us olf 
the reality and extent of the vietory claimed by the ‘Tex- 
jans as deciding the issue of the struggle. The fact thut 
all has been lust by the most unaccountable bad general- 
ship of the Mexican cemmander, united with the extraor- 
dinary if not providential severance of the invading army 

by the rise of the Brazos, does not at all affect the event. 
We were among those who, calculating on the exercise of 
a moderate share of discretion, if no higher qualities, on 
the part of the Mexican chief, had feared a different and 
less auspicious issue. Seeing that the ‘l'exians were to- 
tally unable to cope with Santa Ana in a fair field, and 
were evidently protracting the contest with the naked 
hope that his misconduct or the accidents of war might 
atiord them some advantage, we did presume that he had 
sutlicient prudence and comimon sense—to say nothing of 
a knowledge of the art of war—to keep his forces together, 
or at least within a day’s march, and leave to the ‘Texians 
the task of devastating their own country. But it seems 
that he, or some one whom he has entrusted with a com- 
mand, has fallen into the egregious error of supposing 
their enemy annihilated because he did not choose to face 
twice his number in the open prairie, or risk the fate of 
an empire on the chance of an equal combat. We hope 
to be driven to the concession that Gen. Houston under- 
stood the character of his opponents much better than we 
at this distanee had estimated it, and that, if he has not 


least manifested that desirable qualification in a com- 
mander,—a firm resolution to fight neither from constraint 
or impulse, but when success is a matter ef well-grounded 
confidence if not of absolute certainty. 





present appearances so clearly indicate, not merely for the 
sake of our colonists, but also because the dark cloud 
which so lately overshadowed our South-Western frontier, 
is thereby happily dissipated. True, we have never be- 
lieved that Santa Ana, whatever he may possibly have 
said by way of bravado, or in a moment of petulance,— 
would really invade or even threaten our territory. Still, 
we could pot but foresee dunger to our own tranquillity 
in the reciprocal attempts of the parties to inflame against 
each other the Indians on both sides of the frontier—the 
lawless character of the population, white as well as In- 
dian, of all that region—the fact that most of the Texian 
combatants are very recently emigrants from the United 
States, and not distinguishable from our own people— 
while the defeat of the insurgents would infallibly be fol- 
lowed by their flight across the lines, where their wives 
and children had already preceded them. We certainly 
thought the requisition of Gen. Gaines for eight thousand 
volunteers to assist him in maintaining the integrity of our 
territory, on the simple plea that he apprehended our In- 
dians were about to embark in the civil war, and that it 
would thence be transferred to our limits, a most extraor- 
dinary one, and our surprise is not lessened by his later 
acknowledgement that he was entirely mistaken in his 
premises, and that the Indians have maintained a most 
peaceful attitude throughout. Surely, be might have come 
nearer the fact in this regard, before he took measures to 
alarm the nation and draw heavily upon its Treasury. As 
it must not bo presumed that he was influenced by any 
desire to afford assistance to either of the coatending par- 
ties between whom the United States has always professed 
to maintain a strict neutrality, we shall await further de- 
velopements of the reasons fur this unprecedented requi- 
sition. 

Candor impels us to declare that we still dissent most 
thoroughly from the idea of the Secretaries of State and 
War that the inviolability and peace of our own territory 
would in any case have been secured by ‘ taking up a po- 
sition on either side of the imaginary boundary line’—in 
other words, by the invasion of the territory of another 
nation, on a bare suspicion that danger threatens our own 
frontier. As to ‘old Fort Nacegdoches,’ we do most fer- 
vently hope that the day will never arrive when the Star. 
Spangled Banner shall float in triumph or in amity from 
ite crumbling battlements. We wish independence, pros- 
perity, liberty, peace to ‘Texas—but we must deprecate 
its annexation to the United States. Apart from all other 
considerations, the passage of the Sabine by an American 
army would be felt if net resented as an act of grasping 
aggression, not alone by Mexico and Texas, but by the 
whole civilized world. It must call a smile to the brow 
of Metternich, Talleyrand, or Pozzo di Bergo, to be as- 
sured, in answer to a diplomatic note cf inquiry, that the 
country between the Sabine and the Neches is a‘ disputed 
territory ;’ but that nevertheless our ocenpation of it would 
be but temporary, and for the common protection of all 
parties against the horrors of a general Inéian war. If 
the veteran diplomatists should not be too deeply engrossed 
in ‘ tranquilizing’ Poland, ‘ protecting’ Cracow, and ‘ sup- 
porting’ the Ottuman empire, their thoughts might possi- 
bly revert to the iron days of Napoleon and his friendly 
regard for the interests and reputation of the Royal family 
of Spain. 

The Washington papers of Tuesday are half filled with 
the entire official correspondence between the Depart- 
went of State at Washington and.the Mexican legation 
on the subject of the relations between the two ceuntries, 
and the duties imposed on each by the existence of the 
civil warin Texas. As a whole, it is not worth the space 
it occupies and the time required for its perusal, except 
to aclose observer of political events. ‘The Mexican Am- 
bassador complains repeatedly—certainly not without rea- 
son—of the barefaced publicity with which armaments 
and expeditions designed to act against Mexico, are fitted 
out in the United States. Mr. Forsyth gives him fair 
words in reply, and writes grave instructions to the Dis- 
trict Attorneys in this and the South-Western States— 
which is the best he could do, in the existing state of pub 
lic opinion. In regard to the boandary question and the 





We rejoice at the result of the Texian conflict which 





however, wisely refuses (o enter upon a discussion of the 
boundary question—a manifest saving of words:—We 
should be happy to find room for the reply of M..Goros- 
tiza to the ‘ Memorandain of what was said to him by Mr, 
Forsyth,’ given in our last, but it is not practicable ; 

in defauk, we must be content with the shorter re 

strance called forth by the publication of Gen.Gaines’ in, 
structions, which will serve to. give a geveral outline of 
the ground taken by the Au 
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4 , 1836. 
To the Sion. John F ie nee be er CTT : 
The undersigned, Envoy Extranrdinary and Minister Plen- 
intention of the Mexican Republic, bas seen in the Globe 
of yesterday, with a degree of regret equal to his surprise, 
that in the instructions addressed by the Seeretary of War 
to Gen. Gaines on the 25th of April last, that General ‘has 
been authorized, in case of necessity to advance with Ine 
troops to Nacogdoches, “ which old fort,” says the Secretory 
of War, “ is within the limits of the United States as claimed 
by this Government.” ; 
The undersigned cannot form any conjecture with certain- 
ty as to the ground on which the American Government be- 
lieves that Nacogdoches would be within the limits of the 
United States, when the dividing line between the two coun- 
tries, determined by the third article of the existing treaty, 
shall have becn run and marked down, because, althe the 
undersigned has consulted Melish's map, published in Phila- 
delphia, and improved in 1818—the only authority om the 
matter which the Mexican Government will recognise agree- 
ably to the treaty—he has not been able to find any other 
thing than that Nacogdoches is sitoated several miles be- 
yond the Sabine river, and consequently far within the indis- 
putable territory of Mexico. rant 

The undersigned is, moreover, not aware that any claim of 
this nature has ever been advanced on the part of the Ameri- 
can Government ; and this appears so much the more strange 
to him, as the undersigned, before leaving Mexico, was ena- 
bled to examine all the correspondence which hed for many 
years been carried on between the two Governments on the 
subject of limits, and docs not recollect to have found any 
thing there contradicting his assertion, unless it be the eoli- 
tary and vague indication contaimed in Mr. Butler's note of 
the 21st December, 1834, already mentioned by the under- 
signed in one of his late cominunications. The undersigned, 
im cousequence, finds hinnself now under the sad necessity of 
addressing the honosable John Forsyth, Secretary of State of 
the United States, for the purpose of protesting against the 
authorization given to Gen. Gaines to go with his troops fo 
Nacogdoches, because he « lera it tially, and with 
regard to its possible ctiects, as a positive viviation of the tor- 
ritory which 1s known to be Mexican.§ 

The undersigned had the honor already, on the 23d and 
28th of April last, to inform Mr. Forsyth under what point of 
view he considered the communication made to im by tho 
Secretary of State in the conference held on the 20th of that 
month ; and if he, in a manner, engaged to await the orders 
of his Government on the subject, it was assuredly not Le- 
cause he yielded hie right, but because neither, from the 
memorandum of the conference, nor from the writter com! 
munications of Mr. Forsyth, could the-andersigned bave ge- 
thered that Gen. Gaines had already been instructed as lo 
the ground which he might overran with his troops, and the 
point where he was to stop. , 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to re- 
new to the Hon. John Forsyth the assurances of his distin- 
guished consideration. M. E. DE GOROSTIZA. 


Gov. Bennett, of Delaware, recently deceased, enteret 
the Army of the Revolution in 1775, at the age of 17, and 
served throughout the war, being honorably discharg dat 
its close, having risen from the ranks to a Lieutenancy be- 
fore attaining his 25th year. He was thrice wounded, 
but again volunteered in the service of his country in the 
war of 1812. Although neither his abilities or acquire- 
ments were at all extraordinary, be filled several civil sta- 
tions unexceptionably, aod at last received the high cam- 
pliment of an election to the Chief Magistracy of bis State 
when there was a clear majority epposed to him im poli- 
tics, and party lines were otherwise tightly drawn. He 
had nearly served out his term of four years at the time 
of his decease. His funeral was attended by more than 
one thousand of the citizens of Delaware. 


A Public Dinner was given at Erie, Pa. on tie 20th iast- 
to John H. Walker, Esq. and other members of the last 
Pennsylvania Legislature who advocated and sustained 
the passage of the great Improvement and Bank Billi— 
lion. Thomas II. Sill. presided. 

“The Pittsburg Gazette,” which tas for the last six 
months strongly opposed Gen. Harri o 1 as a candidate 
for the Presidency and advocated the claims of Mr. Web- 








instructions transmitted to Gen. Gaines, the difference of 
these high functionaries is more serious, Mr. Forsyth, 








ster, has shifted its topeaily and now supports Harrison 
and Granger. & 
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‘'Viroinsa.—We have taken unusual pains in compiling 
the following comparative table of the results of the April 
elections of the past and present years in the ‘Old Domin- 
ion.’ The great importance which ‘was and is justly at- 
tached to the issue of the late contest, and the influence 
which it is calculated to exert over the course of other 
States assimilated to Virginia in feeling, in past associa- 
tions, asd in peculiar interests, render the subject one of 
no ordinary moment. Of the more obvious result our 
readers are already apprized. That the friends of the Ad- 
ministration have maintained their former unquestioned 
ascendancy in the Legislature is no longer doubtful ; yet it 
is not less evident that both parties within the State still en- 
tertain a sanguine confidence of success in the Presiden- 
tial canvass, and that this confidence has been strengthen- 
ed by the result ef the recent election. The assurance on 
the part of the supporters of Mr. Van Buren rests on ob- 
vious grounds; while the Opposition base their hopes on 
the actual or assumed fact that there has been a inaterial 
and very general accession of votes to their side, which is 
not indicated by the mere enumeration of Delegates elect- 
ed. They also represent their losses, except in the Albe- 
marle Congressional District, as occurring in those more 
isolated counties where political lines have never been 
fairly drawn, as Tyler, Wythe, Cabell, &c. while their 
gains, it is asserted, are mainly the fruits of the hard- 
fought fields of Campbell, Franklin, Rappahannock, Pat- 
rick, &c. Each party is alike confident of obtaining un- 
precedented majorities in its own counties not politically 
contested this year. Thus the Richmond Whig asserts 
that Mr. Van Buren cannot obtain over 100 votes in Ac- 
comac on a poll of 1,400, and that the proportion will hold 
good throughout the remainder of Mr. Wise’s District, 
and makes equally sanguine calculations on Augusta, 
Ohio, Norfolk, the cities, &c. &c. On the other hand, 
the friends of Mr. Van Buren consider their own great 
counties of R&ckingham, Shenandoah, Halifax, Mononga- 
lia, Harsison, &c. more than a match for those above cited, 
and Mr. Hopkins’ Congressional District (in the extreme 
south-western portien of the State) as likely to overbalance 
Mr. Wise’s. The firet Monday in November must de- 
cide botween these rival pretensions. 

At the moment of writing, we have not computed the 
votes cast by the respective parties, but presume that the 
the claim of the Opposition to a comparative increase of 
strength from last yeat is to some extent correct. We 
had intended to give in our table the votes of those coun- 
ties only where we could exhibit the relative poll of 1835 
and 1836; and the few deviations from this rule, in cases 
where we have been disappointed in obtainining the votes 
of one year or the other, will not sensibly affect the pro- 
portion.—Should we be enabled to add any returns of mo 
ment, we may revise and repubksh this table in our next. 


1835. 1836. 
Ad. Del. Vote.Op. Del. Vote. Ad. Del. Vote Op. Del. Vote. 








Counties. 
Amelia, ..........+-1.. .O34.. .0...106...1.. 216... .0.. 149 
Amherst,t :......... 0.. .310.. ‘1... .330.. .1.. .462... +» 03 
yee aii daietiasaitind a: Sees Ue 
Albemarle,.........0.. .646...2...658.. .2...759.. .0.. .659 
| ae” ee ae a ee ee 
Ditecctii. settces  see.nen.. decides 
Brunswick, . - -370.. .0.. .200.. .2.. .380.. .0.. 188 
Bedford, ...... +O... 654.. .2.. 658....0...444.. 2. 629 
Buckingham, 2...555...0...467...2...496...0...472 
Brooke, ..... 4 eeeeee * ox ies Sey 6.:. 
Bath,..... sis snc coed... 906... ...198 
Berkeley... = 293.....2....988.<.3... 343. ..2... 301 
Botetourt, .. we. Against ee. Relient: Tyke 
nes, rs eet Bee ee ee ee ee ee 
id, on eowad 0...497...1.-.524...0...403...1...453 
Charlee City and 1 1 
oo tee . shag the Sellieont! Nada sni » sD 
ve + -2...556...0...544...0...567...2...584 
Cu land, ee eee le Ci 
Culpepper,” . ee Fs a See Pee 
Carolme,.... ee Oe ee ee eee 
Cabell,. Die eric Bede deehive ht, 
Clarke & Warren, . at Seer ee ee 
Silecken' ch pes vagy! | | | ee 
1 ity, 
—— : my. Sa Accom” cullen thes 
WeGee,. 0c cccccces 0...110...1...224...0... 58...1...160 
Fayette & Nicholas, OMe eB. Ge! sevbers 
Fluvanna,...«...-+-l...221...0.-. 98...1...253...0...106 
re eenccccooes Zz CS ee eee eae 
Pcke? cccsccccch...d00,..1...929...0...479...2...610 
Wee ceecesd.+-525...1..525...0,..552...2...532 
Fredereh.®: oncegevoles :.690...1,..605...1...469...1...469 
EU osteaslscctiiias ties Wshehew -. cegtbe- 
ile, ......0s1...164...0... 72...1...156...0... 75 
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Gloucester, ........0...156...1...215...0... 97...1...229 
G $OF, cccceceeDore..-cockece . covO..180...1...439 
Gilles,..ccccccccoce. iene pice. Melee. sadives 
Grayson,...........1...423...0. ..266...1...353...0...178 
Henrico,..... sveeeeed...419...0.,.379...0...326...1...409 
Henry,..+sseeeseserlse ,223...0...211...0...212...1,..293 
Hanover,... cccqocedhs MOB. ..0...807..1.0 40. ..0. -395 
Halifax,......... Pee ee eee 
Harrison... ooecvcemetecs a a — 
om api rere ee ee ee ee a ee 
9c00ccecec ed Ovoe a er 
Isle of Wight,. eoccel...462...0... 55...1...266...0... 34 
Jackson & 1 1 
Mason,t eeeeeee cee ef. ee eee . eee eee 
James City, 
York, & se iWDece- ceodece - o0cOs. coolece 
Ww illiamsburg, 
Jefferson,........++- ®. .. 207. :-9.-.411...0...400...2.-. 0 
King & Queen,.....0...254...1...309...1...306...0...287 
King William,. we ceels++295..-0..0139...1...193...0... 84 
King George, .. ee Seo aa, 
Kenawha,...... io - O24... .1... 346... .0...2974...1.,.435 
Lunenburg,. .. -- 285. ..0...240...1.. .281...0..,229 
OT er ee ee ee ee ee 
Loudoun, .....+.- ee ee ee ee eee |< ee 
Lancaster “- l 1 
Richmond, ee ee ee ce) 7 eee sehece 
i Bice cho -eee am we at 
1 ahets She eee 
bedhesd *. Ge0 eee sol ee 
Madison,,. .... +2. + ails sacbihs Silke aed De) - sek ne 
Mathews, & 2.....1...142...0...140...1.. .215.. .0... 102 
Middlesex, §..... ..- 12 oe GS See” Ha So 
Mecklenberg,......- 2. ..492...0...365...2...448...0.. .211 
Monodngalia,. .... 00.2... see coe scoters cee eee 
eee Rese sacs 06-cbac gens cout One 
Montgomery,........1... <0... pehecs | sesBkes 
Morgan,..........01.- od. 0 conkece 00 eres 
Marshall,...... iam to a0 cS Ae 
SS: Srey Pere cedbvte~" Sh ‘vee 
Northampton,....00. «++ sss Desa): | ave esmi sink abees 
Nottoway,:...--+++. 1...954...0...319...1...194...0...144 
Northumberland,. ...1...224...0...129...1......0... 
Nansemond,........ ©. ..225...1...933...0...983...1...931 
GUE eccceiacess cee eee oo 
Norfolk Borough,... ... _ om pee 
Orange,..cccsceeves a” 9... 1...439...0...324 
QDhiddyscccccccccccse ose ove Buse eee ses ‘lose 1... 
Prince William, seewe eee a ae ee 
OE OE ©. . 200...1...88...0...98...1...0F 
Peteraburg,---+-+-+-O..0 weebewe nee eee — Poe 
Prince George,.. eveee 5... 208. .0...: 0. .3.0-3D.,.6,.._ 8 
Prince Edward,. .... - ee Fe eee 254 
Pittsylvania,........ 0. ..610...2...696...0...621...2...786 
Princess Anne,..... Rus ee nee ee 
Powhattan,”.......- 1... 291. ..0....904...0. :. 248. ..1... 247 
Preston,|}......++++- - oo ee oot 4s 
Pendleton,......+++- A... iis? Wie a 
Page, -cccecceccoees ee aE ~ 
Pocahontas, ......-- Ss wee ee ee 
Richmond City,.....0...166...1...462...0 RS ES 
eve eS er 0...230.. 233. ..1...323 
Randolph,........-- Risin dh Mie aah tee -~ es 
Runsell, ...ccccccece Baes cvs ise g0elese|§ § wedlbas 
Rockingham, .......2..- 1 ia. ae 
Rockbridge,......+.0...370...2...500...0... 104. ..2,..298 
Southampton, ...... .--900...1...993...0...235...1...300 
Stafford,......+.00+- _ ee. eae 
Spotteyivania,. . coos... S90. ..0...264..03...071...0.. 198 
Sussex, ....eeeeeee- Rice... > 0s Dice . eve L... «+0... 
Surry, . oc ccsccesess 1,..235...0... 48...1...196...0... @ 
Seite vcccicccccces ee SS SS OS eee 
Shenandoah, ooceces Boece _o0cO.ce, cecBsee —_ oeeDeee 
Smythe,...ccecoeee-1...242...0...158...1...238...0...171 
Tylety. ccccccccccsce eve aise “sever Sed ae 
Tazewell,......+--- ae Bite  éocBade. cca 
Westmoreland,...... «+. «+ Bice ove “0s. eeelies 
Washington, .......- Dies. ded, cae.’ sankese, 000 som 
od fo ccevececes 0:..158...1...962...0...187...8... 8S 
Wythe,.....+.- voeeO...267,..1...293...1.. 201. ..0... 282 
"78.20,066. .56. 17,430.78 .18,545. .57.18,154 


* Return contested. Franklin, 1 member do. 

1 The Sheriff has not yet decided on the return from this county. 
Fisher (Delegate elect) claimed b 4 both parties. 
Preston (Do.) also double claime 


It will thus be seen that 65 counties gave last year 20,- 
006 votes for the Administration and 17,430 votes for the 
Opposition, while substantially the same counties give the 
former this year 18,545 and the latter 18,134 votes. For 
the vote of this year, we have uniformly taken the highest 
Delegate poll of cither party, and the same for that of last 
year where it could be obtained. In other cases, we have 
relied on the result of the Congressional Elections. 





Vuermont.—A Convention of the friends of the General 
Administration in the Second Congressional District, 
(Rutland and Addison Counties,) Vermont, met at Brat- 
don, on the 4th inst.—Charles Linsley, Esq. President.-— 
Gen. Jonas Clark, of Middletown, was nominated as their 
candidate for a seat in the next House of Representatives. 
We presume Hon. William Slade, the incumbent, will be 
supported by the Whig and Anti-Masonic opponents of 
Van Buren and Johnson for re#lection in this Diatrict. 
Mr. Linsley had been previously proposed by an A.dmin- 














Se, 
tion is of course superseded by the action of the District 
Convention. E. D. Barber, Esq. Editor of the Middle- 
bury ‘ Free Press,’ (Anti-Masonic Van Buren,) has been 
proposed for this station by a portion of the electors who 
concur in his political views. 

A ‘Democratic’ County Convention of the friends of the 
Administration in Rutland County was also held at Bran. 
don on the 4th. The nomination of Senators was post- 
poned on account of the imperfect representation of the 
County; but another Convention for that purpose will be 
held on the 6th of July. 

In Addison County, a Committee of one from each 
township has been appointed by the same party to form a 
Senatorial ticket. 





PennsyLvaNnia.—Gov. Ritner has just made the follow- 
ing appointments to complete his Administration: 


NatuanteL-P. Hosart, of Montgomery Co. to be Auditor 
General of the Commonwealth ; 

Joun Gesuart, of Somerset Co. to be Secretary of the 
Land Office; 

Jounn Tay or, of Indiana Co. to be Surveyor General. 


The two last named have been prominent Members of 
the State Legislature for some years past, and influential 
advocates of the party which came into power with Gov. 
R. Mr. Hobart is highly eulogized by the Harrisburgh 
‘ Reporter and Journal,’ the State paper of the opponents 
of Gov. Ritner’s Administration. 





Georcia.—An Anti-Van Bur eConvention assembled 
at Milledgeville on Monday the 2d inst. for the nomina- 
tion of a Presidential and an Electoral Ticket. One hun- 
dred Delegates, representing twenty-nine counties, were 
present. (It is said that a more general attendance was 
prevented by a mistake in the announcement of the Con- 
vention—part of the journals maikug it the third Wed- 
nesday in May instead of the first.)—Col. Henry G. La- 
mar, was chosen President and Iverson L. Harris, Esq. 
Secretary. 

The following ticket was unanimously agreed epon = 


For President, 
HUHH LAWSON WHITE, of Tennessee. 
For Vice Président, 
JOHN TYLER, of Virginia. 
For Electors, 










George R. Gilmer,.......+..+e+++- - Sptethorpe Co. 
John W. Campbell,. ° — 
David Merriwcther,.........eseeee: Jas 

OO Bie cen cvievnsewarcéucnsetel Bibb, 

Howell C Sobb,. . oseneeewinna Houston, 
Gibson Clark,....ccccccccscccecees Henry, 
Thomas Hamilton,. P . «Cherokee, 
Jesse Mercer,...... .- Wilkes, 

E. Wimberly,...... .. Twiggs, 

John Hlines,......-+++- evcceces -.-. Liberty. 


An Address was likewise adopted, setting forth 
the grounds of their opposition to the claims of Mr. Van 
Buren, and other measures taken to ensure success in 
the Presidential Election. 





Connecticut.—The Senate of this State have concur- 
red with the House in the election of John M. Niles to 
the Senate of the United States for the unexpired term of 
Hon. Nathan Smith, deceased. The vote was a strict 
party one—17 to 4. 


De.aware.—A mectitig of the friends of Van Buren 
and Johnson in this ‘small but spirited State was held at 
Wilmington on the 7th inst—Gen. John M’Clung in the 
Chair. Hon. James A. Bayard was among the Speakers. 
Measures were taken to organize the party and fully con- 
test the State at the October Election. 


Troy Election. —The election for municipal officers in 
Troy took place on Tuesday of last week, and resulted, 
as usual of late, in the complete triumph of the Opposi- 
tion, who have carried the three Supervisors, and nine of 
the ten Aldermen by a majority of between four and five 
hundred. D. M. Defreest, Jonas C. Heartt, and Nathan 
Danchy, are the Supervisors. Richard P. Hart has since 
been elected Mayor, after several ballotings. 

Syracuse elected a mixed ticket of Charter Officers on 
Tuesday the 3d inst.—seven Whigs, six Van Buren men. 
There were three tickets run, Adminietration, Oppesition, 
and ‘ Loco Foco’ or Anti-Monopoly—none of the candi- 
dates exclusely on the last named were elected 











istration County Convention in Addison; but this sugges- 


Catskill has elected Whig Charter Officers—majority 67. 
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the bills to carry into effect the treaty of boundary 
with Mexico, and to authorize the enlistment of boys into 
the Navy. The bill extending the Western Boundary of 
Missouri to the Missouri River, was ordered to be en- 


gromeed ontification Bill was at length taken up: Mr. 
Calhoun moved to lay the bill on the table, on the ground 
that the House was engaged in a Fortification Bill, and 
that, as the Senate was not fulf, it would be as well to 
wait the action of the Representatives. Mr. Benton ob- 
jected, and called the Yeas and Nays. Yeas 17; Nays 22. 
So the resolution was negatived, and the Senate proceed- 
ed with the discussion of the details of the bill until its 
adjournment. 

In the House, after morning business, Mr. Haynes moved 
a suspension of the rules in favor of the joint resolntion 
from the Senate fixing a day for adjournment, (23d inst.) 
Mr. Mann demanded the Yeas and Nays: Yeas 82 ; Nays 
107. Lost. 

The Public Land Bill, from the Senate, was next taken 
in hand; the question of reference being still undisposed 
of. Mr. Lane of Ind. spoke in favor of sending it to the 
Committee on Finance, and in reply to Mr. Granger; 
Mr. Williams of Kentucky, followed on the other side, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Bynum of N.C. At 1 o'clock 
his remarks were interrupted, by the announcement of the 
Special Order of the Day. 

The House then proceeded to consider the Fortification 
Bill, reported by the Committee of Ways and Means; 
the question being on Mr. Cambreleng’s amendment ad- 
ding $700,000 for the armament of Fortifications. Mr. 
French of Ky. spoke at great length in support of this 
amendment, and in defence of the policy and views 
of the Administration generally. Mr. Maury of Tenn. 
obtained the floor to reply; but, owing to the lateness of 
the hour, the Committee rose and the House Adj. 

On Friday, the Senate was unable to form a quorum. 
(The Races over the neighboring Course, had seduced the 
Representatives of a couple of dezen sovereignties from 
labor to relaxation.) Mr. Grundy moved an adjournment ; 
which prevailed: Yeas 14; Nays 8. 

In the House, there was also, it is stated, no quorum pre- 
sent ; but the order of the day being Private Bills, and the 
House-considering Mr. Whittlesey’s reports on private 
claims as almost invariably and justly determining their 
fate, the business proceeded as usual. Mr. Cambreleng’s 
motion to suspend the rules and go on with the Appro- 
priation Bills was negatived without ceremony. Seventy- 
odd private bills were considered in Committee of the 
Whole and passed to their third reading. | Adjourned. 

In Senate, on Saturday, Mr. Clayton, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported a bill for the adjustment 
of the accounts of Messrs. Biockton & Stokes, and other 
weil contractors. Passed to a third reading: Ayes 19; 
Noes 12. 

The bill for the relief of the Corporations of the District 
of Columbia next came up. Some of the amendments of 
the House were concurred in. Mr. King of Ga. moved 
that the Senate non-concur in the amendment which obli 
ges the Cities to surrender their Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal stock unconditionally to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The section was finally so amended as simply 
to pledge the stock to the Government for the repayment 
of the money now advanced, subject to redemption at any 
time. 

Mr. Hubbard offered a resolution instructing the Judici- 
ary Committee to inquire into the conduct of the Territo- 
rial Legislature of Florida, incorporating Banks to the 
amount of $12,000,000. He thought a disaflirming act 
shonld be passed, to relieve the Government from respon- 
sibility. ‘The resolution lies one day: 

The bill extending the boundary of the State of Missouri 
was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Southard reported a bill to establish a Naval Aca- 
demy. Read once, and ordered to be printed. Adj. 

In the House, the resolution setting apart Thursday 
next, after 12 o'clock, for the consideration of the bill for 
the reSsgaunization of the Post Office Departinent and the 
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of the “bill for the regulation of the public deposites in 
certain local banks" vas taken up and so amended as to 
fix upon the day followng the day on which the appro- 
priation bills should be fmally disposed of, for the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The morning hour having expired without taking the 
question on the resolution, te House passed to the private 
orders. 

Sixty odd private bills ordeed to be engrossed yester- 
day were read a third time and yassed. 

The bill to authorize a compnmise and secure to the 
United States a title to the Pea latch Island in the river 
Delaware, was read a third time,and the question being, 
“ Shall this bill pass?” Before itwas decided, however, 
the House \ Adjourned. 
In Senate, on Monday, Mr. Shepey presented the cre- 
dentials of Hon. Joun M. Nixes, elected a Senater from 
Connecticut for the unexpired tert: of Hon. Nathan 
Smith, deceased. ['This term extendso March 3d, 1839. 
Mr. Niles has heretofore held the seat \nder a temporary 
commission from the Governor. } 

The question of Texian Indepeudencewas again raised 
by the presentation of a series of resoytions in favor 
thereof, from a public meeting at Morgntown, N. C. 
Mr. Mangum presented them. They Speially request 
the codperation of Messrs. Preston, Clay &d Benton in 
support of the object contemplated. Mr.Preston ac- 
knowledged the compliment paid him in a bjef but elo- 
quent speech, in which he expressed the high gatification 
afforded him by the intelligence this morningyeceived, 
and his admiration of the skill and bravery by ‘hich the 
victory had been obtained ; adding, however, hispinion 
that the time had not yet come for our Governmet to in- 
terfere until the Texians should have a Governtent de 
facto to be recognized.—The resolutions were rea and 
ordered to be printed. 

After the reception of resolutions, &c. the Senate on 
motion of Mr. White, went into the consideration of *y. 
ecutive business, with closed doors; which was not t. 
minated until the hour of adjournment. 


of the United Mexican States for the isition by the Uni- 
ted States of any portion of the Terntorioe of Mexico; and 


c on pote pe Feeley oy 
relat reto, u an — boundary existing 
hconetn die United Gases ond exico. 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to this House, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, a we, and translations of any + al 
decree, or ordinance of the Mexican — abolishing Sta- 
very within the Territories thereof, which may be in posses- 
sion of the Executive Department of the United States. 

Objections having been made, Mr. A. moved a suspension 
of the rule, and asked for the Yeas and Nays, which were 
ordered and were Yeas 74; Nays 85. So the House re- 
fused to suspend the rule. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to suspend the rule in 
favor of other measures had been made, the House took up 
the bill from the Senate to provide for the enlistment of boys 
for the Navy. Mr. Jarvis explained and advocated the pro- 
visions of the bill, and was replied to by Mr. Granger, who 
objected to the clause which authorises our naval command- 
ers to detain sailors whose term of service expires while their 
vessels are absent from the waters of the United States, add- 
ing one-fourth to the amount of their wages. He though; 
the fact that such a practice existed hardly warranted the 
passage of an act to legalize a measure of such palpable in- 
vasion of individual rights. The bill was, on his motion, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. 


A number of bills for measures of secondary public inter 
est were considered and matured. The bill for the protec- 
tion of the Western frontier was engrossed for a third reading. 

The Fortification Bill was finally taken up ; and Mr. Maury 
of Tenn. spake at length against extraordinary appropriations 
for Fortifications and in favor of a distribution of the surplus 
revenue. Mr. Forrester of Tenn. obtained the floor. 


The bill for the better defence of the Western frontier was 
read a third time and passed. Adjourned. 

In Senate, on Wednesday, after some remarks by Mr. 
King of Ala. on the subject of the recent Oreek hostilities, 
the bill authorizing the President to accept of the services of 
mounted volunteers was engrossed, read a third time, and 
parsed. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill was reported by Mr. Web- 





In the House, a motion to suspend the rule in favor o 


the revenue arising from the sales of public lands came 
up. Mr. Graves of Ky. spoke generally in favor of the 
policy contemplated, and in reply to the remarks of the 
members opposed to it. When he had concluded, Mr. 
Cushing of Mass. obtained the floor, and moved the post- 
ponement of the subject to Monday week, which pre- 
vailed. 

The bill for the relief of the Corporations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbiacame up, for concurrence in an amend- 
ment of the Senate. A long debate ensued. In the 
midst of it, Mr. Wise moved to lay the bill on the table. 
Lost: Ayes 75; Noes 100. At last, Mr. Sutherland mo- 
ved the Previous Question, which was seconded by the 
House. The main question was then put, and prevailed: 
Yeas 110; Nays 83. 

Mr. Mason of Va. reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations the bill from the Senate to provide for 
carrying into effect the treaty of limits between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico. A long debate on Mexican and 
Texian affairs generally ensued in Committee of the 
Whole. The Committee rose without taking the ques- 
tion. Adjourned. 

On Tuesday, the Senate were favored with Texas memo- 
rials in abundance. Among the resolutions, was one by Mr. 
Ewing of Ohio calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
further information with regard to the condition and manage- 
ment of the Deposite Banks of the West, and particularly 
with regard to the transfer of public money to the Eastern 
Cities. Lies one day. 

The Sencte again went into Executive business at an early 
bour, and cont.'nued in secret session until adjournment. 

In the House, Mr. J. Q. Adams asked a unanimous con- 
sent to enable him to Pffer the following resolutions : 


Resoleed, That the Prev dent of the United States be re 
quested to communicate to u.i8 House, if not incompatible 








bill for establishing certain Post Routes was adopted. 
The resolutiow for the consideration on Wednesday next 


with the public interest, capins o. ®2Y, Overtures made since 
the third of March, 1829, by his ayth.-"ity to the Government 


<° 





the reception of memorials, proceedings of meetings, &c. Stet from the Finance Committee ; 
in behalf of Texas, was lost: Yeas 83; Nays not called— its principles and details wae had. It was materially amend- 


A general discussion of 


and the Kentucky resolutions in favor of a distribution of d and passed to a third reading. 


The bill to carry into effect in the States of Mississippi and 
/abama, the compacts as to the 5 per cent fund, &c. and 
thpill to authorize the President to appoint three additional 
P@nasters to the army of the United States, were severally 
reaq third time and passed. 

Aer transacting some unimportant business, the Senate 
went \te Executive session. Adjourned. 

In ty House, Mr. Pinckney, from the Select Committee 
on the\bolition Memorials, made a report 6f formidable 
length, {cluding with the following resolutions : 


Resolm, That Congress possesses no constitutional au- 
thority to\terfere in any way with the institution of slavery 
in any of t, States of this confederacy. 

ResolveaT hat Congress ough not to interfere in any way 
with slaverSn the District of-Columbia. 

_ And the Cumittee, for the purpose of finally allaying ex- 
citement, offed the following additional resolution. 

Resolved, ‘bat all petitions, memorials, propositions, reso-_ 
lutions and pairs relnting in any way, or to any extent what- * 
soever, tu the ibject of slavery or the abolition of ’ 

i be laid on the table ; 


shall, without ling referred or 
and that no fart . ion whatever shall be had thereon. 


A general anangry debate ensued on a motion to print 
thirty thousand aya copies of this report. Mr. Wise de- 
nounced Mr. Pitkney and the Committee as having be- 
trayed the cause mhe South, in having virtually admit- 
ted (as he asserted he power of Congress to abolish Sla- 
very in the District «Columbia, instead of taking express 
ground against it. nally, Mr. Thomson, of Ohio, to 
put an end to the tate, moved the Previous Quee- 
tion, and was confouncd when informed by the Speaker 
that the Previous Ques\, would be on the passage of 
the resolutions and not ¢ the printing of the Report.— 
He immediately withdrevhis motion, and the House soon 
passed to the order of the yy. . 

After. some conversation \ Indian Affeirs, the Fortifice- 
tion Bill was taken up in Caymittee, and Mr. | Forrester 
spoke some time thereon. Ki gave way toa motion that 





the Committee rise, hte, bill authorising the en- 
: . 
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listment of volunteers, returned from the Senate with amend- 
metits, be taken up: After a long debate, Mr. Maun of N.Y. 
moved the Previous Question, which was seconded, and the 
main question, being on a concurrence in the Senate's amend- 
nients, was put, and all the amendments adopted except one 
vesting the appointment of officers in the President and Sen- 
ate, which’ was lost : Yeas 102; Nays 102. So the bill was 
returned. 

Mr. Cambreleng, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported a bill appropriating $500,000 for the suppression of 
Creek hostilities. Read twice, committed, debated, re- 
ported, and finally passed, and the House at a late hour, Ad). 

ee 
' An Anti-Slavery State Convention assembled at Gran- 
ville, Ohio, on the 27th ult. and continued in session 
through that and the following day. ‘Thirteen Socal soci- 
ties were represented, and a State Society formed. It 


was reported that the members of Abolition Societies || 


throughout the State amount to about ten thousand.— 
Subscriptions to the amount of $5,000 were received. 


A disturbance, not very creditable to some party, was || 


got up on the occasion. 
ities of Granville had voted that the Convention should 
not be held in that place. As notice had been very gen- 
erally given, in which that village was given out as the 
place of meeting, the Abolitionists demanded a parley ; 
and it was finally agreed that they should not attempt to 
hold forth within the limits of ‘the village, but should be 
free from molestation at ary point without the line of de- 
mareation. ‘They accordingly pitched a certain spacious 
tent, which is used for religious and other meetings from 
place to place in that State, (said to hold 5,000 persons,) 
and proceeded with the business which had brought them 
together. On the evening of the first day, they adjourved 
from this to a school-house, (said to be still further from 
the village,) where they were attacked with eggs, stoues, 
clabs, and other cogent though miscellancous arguments. 
They attempted a defence, and at first repulsed the aszail- 
ants; bat the mob rallied in greater force and succeeded 
in destroying the windows and breaking up the meeting. 





It appears that the village author- |! 
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have left the city on the 11th, there is strong presumptive 
evidence that the Ex-President is mistaken in his positive 
assertion.—In answer to this, Mr: 4dams remarks that the 
treaty was sent to Don Onis for sgnature on the 13th of 
| February, and that ali deliberatvn on our part must ne- 
cessarily have been prior to thé decisive step. ‘The fact, 
therefore, that Gen. Jackson ft Washington on the 11th, 
‘could not militate against theCcorrectness of an assertion 
resting on his positive knowedge, &c. &c. 

We do not know that ay thing need be added, to en- 
| sure a proper understandng of this matter. Of course, 
‘neither of the distinguish/d personages involved can for a 
‘moment be suspected ofany thing beyond a mis-recollec- 
‘tion in relation to the facts of\the case. On general 
grounds, it would sees more probable that one of them 
“had forgotten an inciént not deemed at the time of its 
occurrence of any geat moment, rather than that the 
| other had recollectd a train of circumstances that never 
jhappened. But tlt whole niatter is one of secondary im- 
| portance. 





|| From Evrore—The Pacific from Liverpool ‘arrived 
here on Sunday having sailed on the 14th ult. Her ad- 
vices are of no#0ment.—In Spain, the Carlists are gain. 
ing ground, al have reached the vicinity of Valencia, but 
wore not exptted to make any attempt on that: towa.— 
In France, t8 Chamber of Deputies had been engaged in 
an animate discussion on several petitions for the repeal 
of the lawproscribing the Bonaparte family, and for the 
removal ¢ the ashes of Napoleon to France. ‘The subject 
was partly referred to the Council of Ministers.—A ma- 
lignantever is raging in Syria.—A great sensation had 
been c*ated in Dublin by the success of a daring attempt 
to blo’ Up the equestrian statue of King William III. 
whic’ has long ornamented one of the public squares 
(Coege Green) of that city. ‘The explosion was violent, 
an(the damage done to the buildings in the vicinity not 
indosiderable. A reward of £500 has been offered for 
| detection of the perpetrator. 











On the following day, a reinforcement of ‘ preservers 
of the constitution’ came in from neighboring villages, 
and finally made an assault on the Abolitionists as they 
were returning to the village after the final adjournme 


of their Convention. ‘Fheir procession numbered abet |: 


300, many of them ladies, who were nota little frighterd 
at fiuding themselves in the midst of a brutal street br*!. 
Many of the combatants were iujured, though it i be- 
lieved none mortally. Both parties dispersed in the gurse 
of the afternoon. 

We de fervently hope that, on the next occasiorf this 
kind, the real and substantial opponents of Ant#lavery 
agitation will step forward and teach the mob / vicious 
vagabonds, idle and mischievous boys, and al¢holic pa- 
trots, who are pretending to act in their beha/ that such 
disgraceful violations of the peace and secury Of society 
will not be tolerated. It is quite enough / have some 
hundreds of Abolition declaimers exciting public mind 
with regard to this snbject—without oblig "8 to look 
with complacence on such suicidal outrag’, committed in 
the name of the cause of moderation, rig! Tason, and the 
compromises of the Constitution. 


A Slip of Memory.—A curious convversy has grown 
up at Washington within the last fureght between Hon. 
John Quincy Adams, Ex-President « the United States, 
and the Editors of the Globe, actin;s¢mt-authoritatively 
in bohalf of Gen. Jackson, Preside incumbent. As we 
gave some account of the earlier @g¢3 of this difference 
in our last, we will here give a br# glance at the succced- 
ing developements. 

The controversy too‘ its rise! 4 atatement of Mr. Ad- 
ams that when the great treaty@f boundary with Spain 
was under consideration in 
Jackson, at the instance of P#ident Monroe, and that the 
General approve} of its pro#ions and advised its ratifica- 
tion. In reply to this stayeut, the Globe asscrted that 


abinet, he took it to Gen, |! 


Two Days Later.—'The packet South America arrived 
n Thursday evening, having sailed on the 17th. She 
brings nothing of importance. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT FRO TEXAS. 

We have been politely favored with the following extract 
written to a gentleman of thia city, from Natchitoches, 
which goes stil farther to corroborate the account received 
by the Levant which we publish to-day. 

The substance of which is, that an express has arrived 
here, via Natchitoches, from ‘Texas, and is confirmed by 
Gen. Gaines, that Gen. Llouston, of Texas, has conquered 
Sante Anna and his army. Santa Anna himself, and his 
soldiers all prisoners. ‘The forces of Santa Anna were 
estimated at 1,100; and those of Housten at 600. ‘The 
express farther states that Houston’s army destroyed half 
of the Mexicans, and the loss un his side was 6 killed and 
20 wounded. ° 

The saddle of Santa Anna was taken and brought in, 
and is of a costly order, being estimated as worth between 
$600 and $300, and the express who brought in the 
news, rode on the horse of Santa Anna. 

All this is indeed cheering news, calculated to arouse all 
the better feelings, which are implanted iv the hearts of 
these who can rejoice at the triumph of freemen over their 
cruel and savage oppressors. The intelligence received 
early yesterday morning, and wiich is also published, 
will be seen to be confirmed by the news drought hy the 
Levant, with the difference only that the numbers of the 
enemy killed and taken by Gen. Houston vary in amount. 


Heap Qvaxters, APMY i JU. 
To the People towards Nacogdoches : S data acetenenen. 


We wet Santa Anna‘on the 21st; we attacked him with 
600 men; he had 1,100 infantry, two howitzers—we en- 
tirely routed his whole force, killed half of his men, and 
took the rest prisoners. Santa Anna h‘anself, and all his 
principal officers are our prisoners. ‘Lhe history of war 
does not furnish a parallel to the battle. We had G killed 
and 20 wounded, I have no time or ¥ would send ona 
full report. 1 will do that in the cour se of to-morrow. 1 
again call on my fellow-citizens to ccnne to the field; let 
us fall on and conquer the remaining !xuops and our coun- 
} try is free; turn ont at unce, there is no exeuse now; let 

us do the work at once. 
THOS. J. RUSH, Secretary at War. 
I certify the aboye to be a true copy of the express just 
received from the Secretary of \War, who was bimself in 





Gen: Jackson had no reeg®tion of the circumstance, and 
further, that, as the treas Was definitively drawn up and 
_ aceeded to by the Pregid/t, 0 the 19th of February, 1819, 
and ratified on the hile Gen. Jacksen is known to 
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the battle. A. Houston, 
To J. R. Dunn, San Augustin, April 26, 





A gentleman of this city who arrived this morning from 


Attakapas in the 8. B. Velocipede states, that on the eve-- 
ning previous to his departure two — arrived at St. 
Martinsville, direct from ‘Texas. That these petsons who 
appeared to be men of respectability, related as a positive 
fact, that an engagement had taken place between the 
Texian forces under Gen. Houston, and the Mexican 
army, in which the latter were totally ronted, having just 
700 men in killed and wounded, and 500 prisoners, among 
whom was Gen. Cos. ‘The loss of the ‘T'exians is said to 
be inconsiderable. , 

The circumstances as related by these gentlemen, were, 
that the Mexican army had from some cause or other been 
separated inte two bodies divided by the river Brazos, 
that the sudden rise of that river prevented the two hodieg 
from effecting a junction—that Houston marched against 
the larger body amounting to 1,300 or 1,400 men, that the 
latter retreated, and in their retreat set fire to the town of 
Harrisburgh. Mouston succeeded in overtaking them 
about seven iniles from that town, and made a sudden and 
vigorons attack on them, and after some severe fighthing, 
the Mexicans were totally defeated, with the Joes above 
mentioned. The gentlemen stated that they were a short 
distance from Harrisburgh and could disunctly hear the 
firing, and that the result was well known before their de- 
——— Houston had marched in pursuit of the other 
wody, which it was supposed could not possibly escape 
him. . [New-COrleans Bulletin, May 3. 
"Texas.—The following letter from Maj. Gen Gaines has 
been furnished us for publication by the War Depart- 
ment. G 


Heap Quarters, Western DeParTMERT, 
Camr Sanine, April 23, jno0.4 


Sir? 1 have the honor to state that reports have just 
reached this place, through various channels, which leave 
no doubt of their correctness, that on the 2] st inst. a bat- 
tle was fonght near twenty miles cast of Harrisburg, im 
Texas, between the Mexicans, under the immediate com- 
mand of their President Santa Ans, and the ‘Teaians, un- 
der Gen. Houston. their Commander-in-chief; and ‘that it 
resulted in the entire overthrow of the advanced corps of 
the Mexican army, which appears to have been very far 
out of supporting distance from the larger part of the ar- 
my, most of which is said to have been upon the Brassos, 
near St. Phillippe, distance sixty miles. It is stated that 
between five and six hundred of the Mexican treops were 
killed, and the residue of the advance, about the same 
number, taken prisoners, including the President, with his 
staff, and most of his principal oflicers, and that he has de- 
claved himself ready and willing instantly to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas. Upon this point, however, I 
presume the constituted authorities of Mexico must be 
consulted. 
I have, however, heard that the Cherokee and other In- 
dians in ‘Texas, from our side of the national boundary 
Jine, are disposed to return to their villages, plaut corn, and 
be peaceable. : 
This intelligence suggests to me the propriety of desi- 
ring the Governors of the States of whom lommeaid vol 
unteers, ag stated in my letter of the 8th inst. to suspend 
their movemernts. ‘Io this I have added, that should 
the above reports be‘confirmed, as I have no doubt they 
will be in the course of a few days, I will, in that event, or- 
der an officer to the respective States, te meet the volnn- 
teers, muster them into service, and then discharge them. 
Your obedient servant, EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Major Genera) © 
To the Secretary or War, Washington Oity. 

Hon. John Quitman, late President of the Senate of Mis- 
aissippi and ex aficie Governor, who recently proceeded 
to ‘Texas at the head of 200 mounted volunteers, has writ- 
ten home froin Nacogdoches. He left that place on the 
16th ult. for the camp of Gen. Houston. 





Latest From Fiorwwa.—The Savannah Georgian of 
May 9th says: ‘The steam packet Floida, Capt. Heb- 
bard, arrived yesterday from Picoijata via Jacksonville.— 
We learn that it is reported at Jacksonville that a large 
body of Indians had stormed the fortification thrown up 
by Capt. McLemore on the Withlacoochee, and massa- 
cred the garrison of forty men and their gallant commend- 
er. Major Cooper, of Putnam, had been sent, it is sail, 
from Fort Drane with the battalion from this State under 
his command, to the point ov the Withlacoochee whic 
Capt. McL, occupied, to ascertain the fact. We trust that 
they will find those brave men in safety, but we fear the 
result of their reconuoisance.” 


Balloon Burnt, and the Hronaut Injured. —We learn that 
Mr. Wise, the daring wronaut, arrived in this city yesterday. 
He ascended from Lancaster, Pa. on Saturday last, aboui 15 
minutes after 5 P. M., raining at the time, and at about 20 
minutes of 6 was entirely out of sight—at half past 8 he let 
the gas of and descended in the city of Balumore. The 
anxiety manifested by the citizens to give him assistang® 
placed the lights brought by them in coutact with the ¢scap 
ing gas, which immediately xploded, causing the entire de- 
struction of his splendid balloon, instruments, ¢ ke. 
and so severely burnt and injured Mr. W. that he bas arrived 





The following is the infor spation which came to hand 
early yesterday morning : ewe rar ; 


ae 


to the care of his friends, and is now confined to his room m 
2 low state. (Phil. Ledger. 
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NEW-YORK. 


~ 4, Pwo complete sets of the New-Yorker, Vols. 1. IT. esrofully se- 
jected and handadmely bound, may be obtained at this office. Price 
$3 per volume, $2 for binding—$8 per set. Also, a few carefully se- 
jected files of Vol. II. in sheets, Price $3 per volume. A few sets of 
the Quarto New-Yorker from the commeucement yet remain—vot 
many as will probably be called for by the 10th of Juse. They will 
be sent to the earliest orders, 

Having repriuted No. 2 of our Quarto, we have forwarded it te each 
of our subscribers who had received the back Noe that excepted.— 
Those who have not received it will (through the Post-Masters) give 
us immediate notice. We cannot supply Nos.4and 7 to those who 
have lost or defaced their copies at any price. We have a good sup- 
ply of No, 1 ea hand, which we will send as specimens to any post- 
paid application. 

i> A friend of Mr. James, the Novelist, who writes us in depreca- 
tion of our sometime criticisms on the works of that author, is inform- 
ed that we had filed his strictures for insertion, with some comments 
thereupon—but, (as is not unusual in a printing-office,) the copy has 
been lost or mislaid. As a redress of grievances, however, we hereby 
proffer him or any other ‘ dear friend of Cwsar’ the use of two col- 
umns of the New-Yorker—(a greater spice than we have ever devoted 
to his disparagement)—for an eulogistic critique on the writings of 
his favorite. Is not this satisfactory! He cannot, surely, expect us 
to change our opinion at his cutreaty, or to forego the expression of it. 




















TO co RRRSIOND ENTS. 
” (Ludulph,) is accepted aul will svon appear. 
: Ee ms fone Vv o. a) is approved and will probably appear in our 


The brief essay on “ The Right of Domiuion” is not of the class of papers 
usually preferred for our coluovts, but we will eadeavor w find room 


ones Stateymen” (H.R. S.)is declined. ‘The sentiment is unexcep- 


tionable, but the author will excuse our impressiva that he is little accus- 


itiug for the press. 
bad see oreo (T. H.C.) ould have been shorter or less faulty, As 
i cline it with reluctance. 
ba fee tes ~ " a « My Sister,” from an old and valued, though 
somewhat neglectful correspondent, ate filed for an early insertion, 
“ We part,” (Calista) is approred and will appeal soon. 
Lines—“‘Vhey ask me why wy youthful brow,” (Floriae) do. 


, * New- York Mirror.”—Tho last week's ber of this elegant peri- 
odical contains a beautiful engraving of a Scono in the Highlands (by 
Durand) and is more substantially enriched by original contributions 
from the pens of Bryaat, Cox, Willis, Fay, Dunlap, aud Col. Kuapp— 
the contents of the No. being ‘ entirely original.’ Although this cir- 
cumstauce is one which we cannot deem calculated to add to the in- 
trinsic value of a weekly periodical, it is yet deserving of notice asin- 
dicating the spirit ia which its publisher endeavors to fulfil his obliga- 
tious to his patroas. The uuiformly and remarkably excellent me- 
chanical executien of the Mirror would of itself establish the claim 
of the work to favorable and high consideration. 

EY We must entreat those who fancy they have any cause of quar- 
rel with our cotemporary aforesaid, either on accouut of its prospec- 
tive augmentation of price or of any misunderstanding about plates, 
to seek some other channel than the New-Yorker for the rehearsal of 
their grievances and the reciprocation of their mutual sorrows: Not 
that we usually trouble ourselves to read their lamentations—not that 
we care a button for the matter in question—but simply that we desire 
to meddle as iufreq ly as possible (considering our vocation) with 
the business exclusively of other people. Concerning their ‘ plate’ 
misfortune we shall say exactly nothing; but on the other head we 
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two and sundry bills wasted in ineffectual attempts at collection, the 
patient publisher is informed by the considerate Post-Master that his 
late patron has died insolvent—or has loag since refused to take his 
papers out of the office or pay for what he has had—or that he has 
gone to Michigan, Arkansas, Texas, or some other convenient locality, 
where collection will be a matter of convenient facility. One thou- 
sand such notifications per annum unite to form salutary exercise for 
the temper; and, whea backed by some three or four thousand ac- 
counts running hopelessly in arrears, have a remarkable tendency to 
imeulcate a Christian sul to the disy of Providence. 

But the Mirror—we were speaking of that erstwhile, and of its con- 
templated increase of subscription from four to five dollars pér annum. 
This latter is an excellent idea, though we lack the courage to follow 
the spirit of the example. The publisher proposes, we believe, to 
muke improvements to the amount of the silver coin which marks the 
difference in price, which we should suppose quite practicable. Be- 
sides, he justly remarks that the rise in the cash value of nearly every 
thing else, which so seriously increases the cost of publishing a paper, 
ought of itself to justify an augmentation of its price. (We only 
delicately hiut that the circumstance ought to induce subseribers to 
pay promptly for their papers, when they obtainythem at the old and 
inadequate prices.)—There is one excelient quality which has always 
been s prominent characteristic of the Mirror—the virtue of sclf-ap- 
preciation, We call it a virtue, and itis not meroly such in itself, but 
the parent of mauy others. As regards our vocation, it is alike neces- 
sary and just. The world should be made to understand that the ag- 
gregate of talent, acquirement, tact, industry, and general intelligence 
which is required to sustain creditubly the character of a public jour- 
nalist might, if judiciously parcelled out, form the stamina of at least 
one professor of languages, two brazen lecturers on science, ethice ar 
phrenology, aud three average Congressional or other demagogues,— 
Why, then, should starvation wave his skeleton sceptre ia 'terrorum 
over such a congregation of available excellencies? Why, when the 
maker of Real Japan Blacking is luxuriously euduing himself with 
the gout, from the profusion of rare old wines in the cellar of his am- 
ple mansion, should the devotee of literature be too often out of credit 
with his milk-mau!—* We pause for a reply.’ 





» Mitchell's Traveller's Guide through the United Slates..—Under 
this title, Messrs. Mitchell & Hiuman, Philadelphia, huve just issued a 
useful and elegant little pocket manual fur travellers, coutaining well 
arranged tables of ail the principal Steamboat and Stage Routes 
throughout the Union, with careful admeasurements of distances from 
place to place. With a copy of this little work before him, no person 
of ordinary intelligence can be perplexed in deciding on the best route 
to be taken to reach any point desired within the limits of the four, 
five, or six-and-twenty States, as the case may be. Tubles showing 
the length of ull considerable rivers, the height of mountaine, and the 
population of the several States and the Union are also given, together 
with an excellent pocket map of the Union. (C. Shepherd, 189 Broad- 
way.) 

“ Christian Library.”—Vol.1V. of the Octuber Edition of this excel- 
lent work has just been isswed in its completed form by the publisher. 
It contains “ Christian Cuarity Explained, or the Iufluence of Religion 
upon the Temper Stated, by Rev. John Angel! James ;” “Family Mou- 
itor, or Help to Domestic Happiness,” by the same author; “The 
Christian Father’s Present to his Children,” by the same; “ Mental 
Ulumination and Moral Imprevement of Mankind, by Thomas Dick, 
L. L. D.” aud “ Sacra Privata, or the Private Prayers and Meditations 
of Rey. Thomas Wilson, D. D.”—the whole costing scarcely one-tenth 





may by courtesy be permitted to know something, and shall therefore 
hazard a few general observations. 

No ove at all conversant with the subject will hesitate to admit that 
a devotion of time, faculties and capital to literary pursuits, and espe- 
cially to periodical literature, is very inadequatoly r I 1 in this 
country. For every individual who has achieved a competence in 
this line we are quite sure that more than one might be instanced who, 
after spending some of the best years of his life and one, two, five, or 
even ten or twenty thousand dollars of the hard earnings of his earlier 
aud more profitably directed industry in the pursuit, has abandoned 
the field of literary exertion in utter inability and despair, and betaken 
himeelf to some handicraft for a subsi or to alcohol for i] 
tion, Yet thousands of ardent spirits are still pressing forward to 
take the places of the veterans who have fallow and are still falling in 
the unequal struggle ; and we do not doubt that ten, twenty, or fifty 
years hence, the case will be all the same as at present. 

Now we regard that as a very narrow view of the case which is sat- 
isfied with the explanation that tho price of periodicals in this country 
is fur too low. True, thoy are hore afforded much cheaper than in 
any other quarter of the kuown world ; aud the same outlay of Jabor 
and capital which in the blacking manufacture would seeure a return 
of fifty-two shillings if not quarters, or in the medical line of as many 
dollars, is often, when directed to literary pursuits, reluctantly and 
grudgingly rewarded by an unourreut, law-proscribed two-dollar note, 
when rewarded at all, Yet thisis but a fraction of the evil, The 
general immaturity of literary taste amoung us, precluding the exercise 
of-a proper discrimination ov the part of too large a portion of the 
reading public, with the numerical redundancy of periodicals and of 
persons addicted to literary pursuits—rendcring the supply much 
Sreater than the demand—is a more serious matter. Buta still greater 








evil is found in the vicious and ruinous system of credits which has 
ebtained a foothold among us, by which the very existence of a peri- 
Odical is made to depeud on the severe honesty and general punctu- 
ality of a list of patrons spread over the surface of perhaps a million 
square miles, not one in six of whom can be madg to realize that his 
single pittance cau be of any moment in the support of such an ex- 








Vensive business, Perhaps after a paper bas heey forwarded 3 year, 


the price of the works iz separate oditions. With the majority of the 
works here embodied we are but slightly acquainted, and our coufi- 
dence in their worth is partially based upon the character of the dis- 
tinguished divines who superintend the intellectual department of the 
work ; but the essays of Dr. Dick happily stand in need of no such 
endorsement, They are of thomeclves worth the cost of a volume of 
the Library. (Thomas George, jr. 4 Spruce-st.) 


“ Cabinet of Freedom.”—A uew semi-monthly repriut of eminent 
writings against the existence of Domestic Slavery has been projected 
and commenced by Mr. John 8. Taylor, cor. Park Row and Nassau, 
(doubtless under the advisement and patronage of the Anti-Slavery 
Society.) It contains Vol. lof Mr, Clarkson's Iistory of tho Rise; 
Progress, and Abolition of the African Slave-Trade—a work which of 
itself is not deemed exceptionable by any class in this country. It is 
neatly got up and handsomely printed. 


Editorial Calamities.—To the juveuile aspirants for newspaper pat- 
ronage and popularity there is nothing more depressing than the spee- 
tacle sv constantly presented of the old veterans of the ready quill 
sinking one after aaother into the shades of a poverty-stricken retire- 
meat, ‘seared in heart, and lone, and blighted,’—tkeir early hopes 
withered, their early enthusiasm destroyed by their contact with the 
bitter realities of lifo, aud even their talonis worn threadbare in the 
service of that soulless monster the public, which, now that they have 
written themselves out, refuses any longer to countenance them in 
their impotent struggles to keep starvation at bay. —The latest ie- 
stance of this kind, is that of Mistress Anne Royall, Editor, (we 
can hardly afford to coin a feminine appellative for the dame,) who 
takes leave of the remaining patrons of her‘ Paul Pry’ in most moving 
yet spirited terms, of which the following passage may serve as aspe- 
cimen: 

“ We leave the office-holders and Joe Gales to it out, and settle 
ad ee in the best way they can. We have a faithful sen- 


during our sojourn at this city, at least, if net an efficient one, 
and would continue at head & year or two longer with plea- 


sure, butreally the sacrifice is tuo great ; a oehs. (pebnee apne 
too of our patronage by a lawless banditti; vision and 
Stee « alouder moans ; Gnd notwithetanding 





severity of 


the winters, we have not been able to purchase but three Yards of 
flannel this fve years, and that little better as a shield from the cold, 


than agnaee. 

“These privations we have endured rather than stop our paper, pnd 
were we a young woman, we should see them out at all hazards, and 
put down insolent usurpers ; but our years require more com- 
fort, and a climate less rigorous. 

“Tho Church and State party may have the capital—we always in- 
tended it fur them. But, mark ye geutlomen, ye do wot get the Val- 
ley ; for we are going there ourselves; and intend tw chaee Dr. Ey, 
auc his arm) of foragers, out of the range.” 





National Academy of Design.—At the Annval meeting of 
this Institution, beld on the 4th inst. the following gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

Samuel F. B. Morse, President. Wilftain Dunlap, Vice 
President. John 1. Morton, Corresponding Secretary. A. 
B. Durand, Recording Secretary. ‘Thomas 8. Cummings, 
Treasurer. ‘Thomas Cole, and Charles Ingham, Counsel. 
Cornelius Ver Bryck, Frederick Grain, Christian. Mayr, Stu- 
art Watson, William Swaim, Academicians. 

Honorary Members—JohannesF olo, of Rome, —— Theed, 
de. Moritz Retzsch, Germany, John Adams Dix, New-York. 


Fire.—A fire broke out on Wednesday afternoon in the 
carpenter's shop of Silas E. Evans near Court-street and 
head of Butler-street, in the city of Brooklyn. There was 
destroyed a great quantity of lumber prepared for the build- 
ings of Anson Blake, Esq. ‘I'he total loss is said to be about 
%12,000—no insurance. [ Courier. 





Great Fire at Nantucket.—We regret to learn-by' the 
Nantucket Inquirer, that the most destructive fire ever known 
on that Island occurred on ‘Tuesday night, consuming three 
large and valuable buildings on Main-st. and two in Union, 
besides barns and out-houses. Jt commenced on Mr. E. 
Starbuck's premises. So rapid were the flames by the high 
wind that not one tenth of the goods and furniture of the 
buildings was saved. Whole loss $40,000, [ Star. 


Another Fire at Nantucket.—The dwelling house on Nan- 
tucket belonging to the United States and occupied by the 
keeper of the Light Hhuse on Great Point, was burned down 
on Monday last. ‘The light house is about ten miles from 
the town of Nantucket. { Courier. 


Fire at Zanesville, Ohio.—The Zanesville Gazette of May 
4th gives the particulars of a desolating fire which took place 
there on Sunday, May Ist. ‘Phe buildings destroyed were 
the extensive paper and saw mills of the Messrs. Cox, to- 
gether with some out-houses. About $1,000 worth of paper 
and 25 tons of rags were consumed. ‘Total loss 12 to 
$15,000 ; insurance $5,000. ‘The loss falls particularly se- 
vere on the cuterprising proprietors of the above establish- 
ments, who had a short time before erected mach machinery 
of improved construction. ‘The origin of the calamity is im- 
puted to the heating of a gudgeon. 


American Institute—At the Annual Election for Officers 
of the American Institute of the City of New-York, on 
Thursday evening, 12th inst, the following gentlemen were 
elected for the ensuing year, viz : 

James Tallmadge, President, Clarkson Crolius, Martin 
E. Thompson, and Jonathan Amory, Vice Presidente. Ed- 
win Williams, Recording Secretary. Thaddeus B. Wake- 
man, Corresponding Secretary. George Bacon, ‘Treaeurer. 


Fire at Poughkeepsie —A destructive fire at this place on 
Thursday night, broke out’in the cabinet warehouse and 
workshop of Messrs. Goman & Nelaon, which it consamed, 
together with a dozen valuable buildings, chiefly stores, in 
the main street. Most of the goods were saved. ‘There 
never has been before 80 much property destroyed by fire in 
that place. The estimated loss is $30,000. “ Amount in- 
sured not known. Mr. Lent is a principal sufferer. 


Fire at Terre Haute, Indiana.—The Wabash Courier of 
April 28, states that the spacious brewery of Messrs. Hager 
& Graff was totally destroyed by fire the Saturday night 
preceding. Loss $8,000; no insurance. It was.a mercy 
the town did not go; the calm saved it. 


A fire broke out in New-Bedford on Tuesday morning last, 
by which a three story brick building occupied as a Masonic 
Hall and for other purposes, was destroyed. Loss $3,000. 


Homicide.—A rencounter took place, on the 27th ult, in the 
town of Indianapolis, (Ja.) between Arnold Lasbley and 
Zachariah Collins, in the course of which the latter received 
a blow, which occasioned his death three howirs aftetwards. 
Lashley iinmediately surrendered himself, and being taken 
before a magistrate; was committed for trial at the next cir- 
cuit court, Both the parties were married men, and had 
families dependent for support on their exertions. 








Melancholy and Unaccountable Snicide of Husband 
Wife.—Samuel Sherman, Esq. a man of whblentished up- 
night character, of the most exemplary habits, and for many 

















years respected clerk of Queens county, on Monday 
norning put an-end to his existence, at pea frou morbid . 
melancholy, caused by the ‘of his wife, Whe. is 






thought to have terminated 
cause, in the sape 
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Apportionment of Members of Assembly—agreeably to the 
provisions of the bill reported by the Joint Committee :— 
COUNTIES. 





















No. Members. No. Members. 
SO 1 ST cc ccnescasencesonee 
Cattarangus,........++++-- 2|Orange, ae 
Cayuga,....++-+++- eecccee ee rr ook 

UO,. ee cceres veel 
Chemung, .....++ -. 1) Oisegy,... 3 
Chenango,..... 1 
Columbia, ....... . 2 
Cc Ja wet “ 
Delaware,. vssssee 2 Rockland 1 
Duichess, bedns aratoga,... 2... .eseeeee goal 
Erie,.... eens debs igre... aanenuee 2 
Ease... 22. jrcccccccsccess 1)Schenectady, ...... oa 
Franklin, ......-....-+ «ss. 1)/Schoharie,........ 8 
Genesee,....0-++ +++ conene 4|/Seneca,.......0-..eseeeeeee 1 
Greené,..... otsaaee cecccee DSteuben,. .... 00002 cece ee ce ad 
Herkimer, ..... ence denee 2|Suffolk,.. ..++---.+++ oom 
Jefferson,. .... 0.00 eee seers geal 4% 
rer ere eee 2 yee mane oe aa 
SS Sr eer re 1 — ns, sa 
Livingston, .........+6+5++- 2) Ulster, wanete 
Madison,.......---+00++005 Ce eee ee 

D ehasenecieecscnceis a} RE 

t and ayne, ...--- us ce Sea 
Montgomery and} ....... 3 anions... — «8 
New-York, ‘* nes or veae oe eseceees wll 
Niagara,....+++00-+eee8e0> 2) Total,...... ceemees esas 128 
SENATE DISTRICTS. 
5th District. 
Oisego,....... De > 49,037 
Madison,......-.+++++ 296 
Oneida, .....--.++++++5 68,515 
Oswego,.....--seeeeees ; 
Lewis,.....0.-se2eeees 14, 
Jofferson,........+.++: 49,531 
6th District. 
Cortland,.........0.+++ 23,889 
Onondaga,. ......-+++++ , 44 
Cayuga, «....s.eeseeee ,756 
Benece,, 21°79) 
Wayne,. .......000-- 36,288 
PRS c cocescocezced 3,408 
pee SETTLE 19,310 
ms 7th District, 
ORD. .s 5 000000 00,00 t 
ae... sd 19,215 
Chemung, eee ew eneeee 5 
Tompkina,.......-.-++« 37,247 
am ng t Serre 40,572 
Allegany, .....+.+++++: 34,778 
Cattaraugus, ......«-+- 24,646 
Livington,........--+-- 39,843 
8th District. 
Chautauque, .......--- 43,963 
i th odecese sks casted 47,439 
Franklin,............-.10,450;Genesee,...-... wicweabe 56,525 
St. Lawrence, and) gs p57|Monroe,....--+++ ++ +++ 52,725 
Montgomery, come" 1Orleans,. .. ++ 20-000 + 22,180 
Herkimer,........+-+.33,919) Niagara,....+++-00+0+- 24,453 








Volunteers for Texas.—Gen. Hiram G. Runnells, Gen. 
Henry 8. Foote, and Major B. W. Edwards, of Missis- 
tippi, have volunteered their services in behalf of Texas. 
"I hey are all men of eminent political character and ex- 
tensive popularity and influence. Gen. Runnells is the 
late Governor of the State, and Maj. Edwards ia the de- 
feated Van Buren candidate for Congress at the last elec- 
tion. 

Gov. Lynch, of Mississippi, has issued a Proclamation 
calling on the citizens of that State to organize by compa- 
nies and join Gen. Gaines on the Texian frontier. 

“‘ The Planter’s Banner’’ is a new weekly journal at 
Franklin, Lou. It supports Judge White for the Presi- 
dency. —~ 

{7 The Western Courier corrects an incidental mis- 
take into which we were betrayed in stating that the ‘ San- 
dasky (Ohio) Clarion’ had changed from a neutral to a 
Harrison paper. He says truly that it has hitherto been 
a moderate Opposition. journal—though of late it has had 
little to do with politics, 

Hon. Elijah Hise, the reguiay Van Buren and Johnson 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, has aban- 
doned the contest. 


Hon. Mr. Fox, the new British Ambassador, partook of 
a Pablic Dinner at Baltimore on the 7th inst.—tendered 
him not merely as a testimony of personal regard, but of 
the cordiality with which the kind offices of Great Britain 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


From the Charleston Courier, May 15. 
INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 
Col. White, of Florida, arrived in this city yesterday, 
and departed in the steam packet for Washington. Having 
obtained an appropriation of a million of dollars to carry 
on the War, he had set out for a flying visit to Florida. 
_ Learning at Augusta, that the whole militia force was 
disbanded, and no new levies called for, the General in 
‘summer quarters,’ luxuriating in the refreshing sea bree- 
zes of St. Augustine, and Florida about to be desolated, 
he has called on the Governors of Seuth Carolina and 
Georgia to send mounted men to the Florida line and to 
Tallahassee, to prevent a union of the Creeks and Semi- 
noles, and to save that beautiful region from rapine and 
conflagration. The Government have an awful account 
of responsibility to the country, for this most disgraceful 
Indian and servile war. 
‘Tallahassee is a healthy country for military operations 
insummer. Abundant supplies can be bad from New- 
Orleans. We hope these States will not wait for the for- 
mality of a requisition from a United States officer. This 
is ho time for useless formality. The whole South must 
see that this war is leenlaned speedily. 
Col. White saw and conversed with the passenge:s who 
arrived at Augusta, the night before from Columbus.— 
There is no longer a doubt of a general Creek war. Fifty 
families are reported to have been murdered, and 2,000 
people fled to Columbus for protection. 
e state of the frontier is most disastrous. There are 
not 500 effective men between the Creek and Seminole 
lines, and all Florida will be devastated, if the Governors 
of South Carolina and Georgia do not send mounted men 
to the Florida line and to Tallahassee. 
From a geutleman, a resident of Columbus, which he 
left on ‘Fuesday last, we gather the following information. 
The lower Creeks are decidedly hostile. The number of 
persons known to be killed at the time of his leaving, was 
11—among which, Major Flourney, already reported. A 
family consisting of a man, his wife, child, and a servant, 
on their way to Columbus, were all killed, except the wife, 
who escaped with two shots through her hand. This hap- 
pened on the old federal road, at the Ochee Bridge, 12 
miles west of Columbus. The Indians have entire pos- 
session of that road, within that distance of all the settle- 
ments in the neighborhood, below the road, the settlers 
having all fled. 
A train, consisting of 150 wagons, with about 150 fu- 
itives on their way to: Columbus, were fired upon on 
onday, when the first wagon descended a bill. Itis sup- 
posed that the Indians got possession on the abandoned 
settlements of from 15 to 20,000 bushels of corn. They 
destroyed every thing on them—furniture, bedding, &c. 
then burning the buidings. A Dr. Richard, we believe to 
be the name, who lived below Major Flourney, abandoned 
his pees after the death of the latter, leaving two negroes 
in charge of it. He subsequently sent three back to bring 
away the others, when they were all detained by the In- 
dians, four of whom were released, pretending that it was 
their desire to join them again after going for and bring- 
ing their wives. 

The Indians had sent word to Columbus, that they 
would burn that place on a certain night, which time, 
however, had passed when our informant left. He sub- 
sequently conversed with Col. Crowell, formerly Indian 
Agent, whom he mot in Augusta, he believes on his way 
to the seat of Government, and who left Colambus on 
Wednesday last; nothing further had transpired at that 
time. From the perfect knowledge this gentleman has of 
the Indian character, he seems satisfied that they are for 
war—the scalping of Col. Flourneg being almost a cer- 
tain indication of it. A party of about forty armed men 
went on the road with the accommodation stage coach to 
pick up stragglers. They fell in, on one of the settle- 
ments, with achild three or four years old, who could give 
no information of its parents; they had probably fled. A 
known friendly chief who had been sent for to Columbus, 
returned for word that he could not come—that his young 
men were beyond his control. The communication be- 
yond 12 to 15 miles west of Columbus, on the old Fed- 
eral road, being cut off, many more murders than the 
above stated might have been committed, but of course 
could not be known. From 1,500 to 2,000 souls were in 
Columbus and the suburbs, that had left their homes and 
fled before a savage foe. We anxiously look for further 
accounts. " eon 

mar diye ee pea = yan ALa. May 7, 1896, 

Sia—It has just been reported to me that Col. Flournoy 
was shot dead by the Indians the day before yesterday, 
about 15 miles below this post. I am also informed that 
a report is currently circulating among the Creeks, that 
the Somiecte Indians have defeated the whites in Florida. 
This report will no doubt émbolden them to many acts of 
hostility that they would not otherwise dare commit. 

A constant communication must be kept up between 
them, as the Creeks are conversant with every transaction 
that occurs in Florida. Marshal, the half-breed, says he 
the Indians be- 









io pela <a with France are appreciated in 
this ¢ Phe company, though select, was numer- 
ous, and the re nt. ' 











A runner has this day arrived and informed me that 
another white man wes shot in his bed last night by In. ny i 
dians—that meny guns were heard in the neighborkoad 
during the night, and other whites are supposed to have 
fallen victims. = [ ani, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. 8. McINTOSH, Bot. j. Infantry, 
Gen. R. Jones, Adj. Gen. U. S. Army. : ies 








REPORT FROM GEN. MACOMB. — 
Mow Lele Com, Secectiey of Wer: NEW- Onneans, La., April 25, 1936. 
51n,—TI artived here the day before yesterday. | 
long after my wrival that I bed the honee of a his Ex 
cellency the Governor of the State, and learned froia him 
that Gen. Gaines had made a requisition on him for a bri 
of volunteers, pautly to be mounted and partly on fee ae 
force the General deemed necessary to be employed in check- 
ing the Caddo Indians, who, he had been informed, were 
about entering Texas to act against the citizens of that State, 
under the auspicet of the Mexican authorities. The Gov. 
erner, examining the laws in reference to this call of General 
Gaines, conceived that he was not authorized by the laws’ of 
Louisiana, or those of the United States, to furnish the force 
called for, nor did he, irom the information he had obtained, 
believe it necessary to send to the frontier of the State an 
troops, as the country was not invaded, nor likely, in his 
Opinion, io be invaded, aad, further, was impressed with the 
belief that it was a scheme of those interested in the Texian 
speculations, who had beea instrumental in making General 
Gaines believe that the Mexican authorities were tamperi 
with the Indians within our boundaries, and at the same time 
exciting, by false represeatations here, the sympathies of the 
people in favor of the Texiags, with a view of indacing the 
authorities of the United States to lend their aid in raising in 
this city a force com of interested persons, which force 
should move to the Texian frontiers, under the call of Gen. 
Gaines, and afterwards, under false pretensions, actually 
march into Texas, and take part in the war now raging be- 
tween the Texians and the Govemment of Mexico ; and all 
this at the expense of the United States, and consequently 
with the imphed sanction of the Government ; thus giving 
to the people of Texas the hope of relying on the Govern- 
ment of the United States for their protection and support, 
and to the Government of Mexico a positive evidence that 
the United States were actually engaged, contrary to the 
treaty stipulations, in a war against that Government. 
If 1 understand the instructions of Gen. Geines, ascom- 
municated to him before I left Washington, it was his du 
to see that the treaty stipulations with Mexico were fulfil- 
led; and further, as it regarded the contending parties, 
to — a perfec: neutrality. 

met here Col. Darrington, who was formerly in the 
army, and who'gave me the information which you will 
find in the enclosed printed paper. 

[ Here follows a memorandum of current news.] 

He is of the opinion that the Caddo Indians cannot be 
concerned in attacking the Texians, and that they are bat 
few in number, and quite insignificant. 

Gen. Gaines has at his disposal the 3d, 6th, and 7th re- 
giments of infantry, and the whole of the regiment 
dragoons, which I should think sufficient, if he will 
properly dispose of them, to enable him to fulfil his in- 
structions without calling for the brigade of volunteers 
from Louisiana. 


From what I can discover, it appears to me that it 
would be better to extend our military establishment at 
once to 20,000 men, instead of 10,000, as it has been pro- 
posed. The conduct of the Seminoles will have its influ- 
ence with the other nations and tribes; and knowing the 
restlessness of the Indians, and their proneness to war, | 
am persuaded it will be most prudent, as well as most 
economical, to raise and keep up at onee a force capable 
of effecting promptly any course proper to be pu 
towards the Indians or blacks in case of insurrection, 2 
at the same time to defend the maritime frontier against 
foreign attack. 

I have the honor to be, very respecufully, 

our ation ape 
Major pene NDER Macau. 

Fire at Troy.—The extensive India Rubber Factory be- 
longing to the India Rubber Company of Troy, was entirely 
consumed by fire, at 5 o'clock on Friday morning. 
loss is large. No insurance. The Company met the same 
morning, and resolved to proceed immediately to the erec- 
tion of a new bnilding, and the resumption of business of 
the concern. 





Extraordinary Escape—A young German in 8 store = 
Charleston, Sc. while engaged in flashing ® musket st 
some flies on the wall, sct fire to a keg of powder, which bit- 
ed up the house and threw it into the street, and severely 
wounded without, however, killing the imprudent youth 


Steamboat Disaster —The Apalachicola Gaz. of the 27th 
ult. says—“ The Steamer Versailles, loaded with Cons 






short angle in the Bayou, on Thursday last, and 








is ap nsive mischief will be done by 

fore long. Other friendly Indians are of this opinion.— 
Opathleyoholo, principal of the upper Créeks, says he 
cannot beep his peeple together, or restrain 


from this place for St. Joseph, struck a snag in Lee 
all_her cargo, no part of which was insured.” ec 
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tertile Tragedy.—At no time since the commence- 


ment of our editorial labors, have we been called upon to 
perform so unpleasant a duty as that which now devolves 
uponus. The story, shocking as it is on account of the 
death of a most meritorious man, and the probable death 
of another ; and revolting as was the spectacle afterwards 
exhibited, shall be briefly told. On Thursday cvening 
last, about 7 o’clock, Mr. George Hammond, Deputy 
Sheriff, and Mr. William Mull, Deputy Constable, in the 
execution of their official duty, left the magistrate’s office, 
having in charge a free mulatto man named Francis L. 
M’Intosh, of Pittsburg. The prisoner had, some time in 
the afternoon, interfered with the officers while engaged 
in arresting two sailors for a breach of the peace, by 
which means he effected the escape of the offenders.. 

M’Intosh was taken into custody, carried before Justice 
Walsh, and, the facts bcing proved, a warrant of commit- 
ment to jail was made out, and delivered to the officers. 
On their way to the prison, and when they had reached 
the court house square, the prisoner inquired what would 
be his punishment? He was told, and at that moment he 
broke loose from them—drew a long knife, and made a 
pass at Mull, but missed him. His next stab was better 
aimed, inflicting a dangerous wound upon the right side. 
Mr. Hammond seized the miscreant by the shoulder ; and 
turning round, gave him a death-blow. ‘The blade of the 
knife struck the lower part of the chiu, cutting the large 
arteries of the neck, and passing downward. ‘The victim 
tarned, walked abont twenty paces and expired. ‘The 
murderer then fled. Mr. M. although dangerously wound- 
ed, followed him uutil he was completely exhausted. His 
cries alarmed the neighborhood—the fellow was pursned, 
and, after some ineflectual resistance, taken and commit- 
ted to jail. 

The atrocious crime was known in a few minutes 
throughout the city. Crowds of citizens gathered around 
the dead body of the victim. ‘The murder in cold blood 
of an officer in execution of his duty—the universal re- 
spect in which that officer was held—the cries of his chil- 
dren, suddenly deprived of their protector—produced au 
instant and intense degree of excitement. Under the in- 
fluence of these feelings, summary weasures were resol- 
ved upon. ‘The murderer was forced from the jail by the 
assembled multitude, carried to the borders of the town, 
and burned to death! It is said, that several thousand per- 
sons witnessed the revolting spectacle. 

[St. Louis Republican. 


Dividends.—The American Insurance Company have 
declared a dividend of six per cent. for the last six months, 
payable on the first of June. . 

A dividend of four per cent. has been declared by the 
Directors of the Union Bank of Tennessee on the amount 
of capital stock paid in, for the six months ending 31st of 
December last. 

The Manufacturers’ Bank, Bellville, N. J. has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent. payable on and 
after the 11th inst. at the banking house in Belville. 

The Harrisburg Bank, Pa. has declared a dividend of 
5 per cent. 6n its old, and one and a half per cent. on its 
new stock, payable on the 13th inst. 

The Bank of Middletown, Pa. has declared a dividend 
of four per cent. for the last six months, payable on the 
12th inst. 

The Carlisle Bank has declared a dividend of three and 
a half per cent. for the last six months, payable on the 
13th inst. 

The York Bank of Pa. has declared a dividend of four 
per cent. on its capital stock, fur the last six months, pay- 
able on the 13th inst. 

The Susquehanna and York Borough Turnpike Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of four per cent. payable 
on the 19th inst. 


The books of the Chesapeake Bank have been opened 





LOV E.—BsyY CHARLES SWAIN. 
“Love ?1—I will thee what it is to love! 
It is to build with human’ thoughts a shrine, 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 
Where Time seems young, and Life a thing divine. 
All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 
Above, the stars in shroudless beauty shine ; 
Around, the stréams their flowery margin kiss ; 
And if there’s heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this. 


Yes, this is Love, the steadfast and the true, 
The immortal glory which hath never set; 
The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew : 
Of all Life’s sweets the very sweetest yet! 
Oh! who but can recall the eve they met 
To breathe, in some green walk, their first young vow, 
While summer flowers with moonlight dews were wet, 
And winds sigh'd seft around the mountain's brow; 
And all was rapture then which is but memory now!” 





Faexcn Esterprise.—Calais with all her cleanliness, 
is not so cloan as she might be if her authorities were peo- 

le of any pluck. No substance in nature, saith the phi- 
osopher, may more properly be called the common want 
of all the vegetables, of all the animals, and of all the races 
of mankind, than water; and yet at Calais they have no 
water except the rain water which they catch in public 
tanks constracted for the purpose, and that which is 
brought in carts from a place six or seven miles off; though 
she has plenty of beautiful spring water at a shori depth 
below her surface. This was ascertained, soon after the 
English and French had left off cutting each other's throats, 
by a company of Englishmen who bored, and speedily 
finding an abundant springing of pure water, they sent to 
England for the necessary pipes and machinery to raise 
the water for ped oo use ; not doubting that the public, 
or the public authorities, or both tegether, would be de- 
lighted to second their enterprise. But they were mista- 
ken—they reckoned without their host; the pipes and 
machinery came, but they were seized as prohibited wares 
by the custom-house officers; the authorities of Calais re- 
fused to interfere; the English water-seekers deparied 
without having taken anything by their motion; and the 
good people of Calais remain to this day as scanty of wa- 
ter as they were five hundred years ago. Consequently 
the cleanliness of their houses isa dry cleanliness—pro- 
duced by sand a instead of water souring; their 
personal ablutiens are few and far between; and the fly- 
spots are allowed to remain in the inside of their coffee- 
cups as well as on the outside ; for their water is almost 
as dear as their wine, and the people who deal in water 
(or l'eau, as the learned call it) go about the streets crying 
“ Or’ in atone dismal enough, as Mr. Fogey admits, to 
give the merriest man the mopes and the mniligrnbs both 
at once. 





‘Moperate’ Tempernance.—Temperance Societies are 
not of so recent a date as is imagined. Maurice, Land- 
grave of Hesse, was the founder of ene toward the end of 
the fifteenth centary, under the title of “‘The Order of 
Temperance.” Several princes and lords became mem- 
bers of this association, the singular ‘statutes of which are 
still in existence, and show the light in which temperance 
was held in those days. Each member entered into a for- 
mal engagement never to get drunk, and to this end prom- 
ised that he would never drink more than seven glasses of 
wine, of a certain fixed measare, at any meal. He was au- 
thorized to take two solid meals in the twenty-four hours, 
and consequently might drink fourteen glasres of wine 
a-day, independently of a moderate quantity of beer and 
other liquors. Brandy, however, was entirely forbidden; 
and such member of the order as, either from aceident or 
necessity, drank a glass of brandy, was bound te retrench 
two glasses of his allowance of wine. 





Canpor.—Dr. Paley once received a letter from a farmer 
in the following terms: ‘ Rev. Sir, I request your honor’s 
acceptance of a hare, as I mean to ask a favor in a short time.’ 
Paley remarked, on handing the letter to a friend, to read 
aloud at a party of sub-deanry: ‘Many thousand presents 
have been made with the same intention, yet the motive was 
never so honestly avowed before.’ 














in Baltimore—2250 shares were subscribed for in one day. 
They were to remain open until the 12th inst. 
mained 4000 shares to be subscribed for. 


There re- 





By the returna of the Bank of the United States made 
to the State of Pennsylvania, about the first of April, it 
appéars that its loans were 56,389,243 dollars. Specie 
$5,079,407. Circulation, about $20,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the Advice and Consent of Senate, of the officers for 
the Territory of Wisconsin 

Henry Dodge, to be President. 

John 8S. Horner, to be Secretary. 
Chazles Dunn to be Chief Justice. 
Wm. C. Frazier, to be Associate Judge. 
W. W. Chapman, to be Attorney. 
Francis Gehon, to be Marshal. 


*,* Mr. E. M. Grirrine (of Little-Falls, N. Y.) is an authorized 
Agent of The New-Yorker, in the States of New-York, New-Jersey, 
Connecticut and Peonsylvania. 

Mr. Wiuttam Honr is authorized to receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the New-Yorker in such parts of this State as he may visit. 

Mr. Orttn Lewts is fully authorized to act as Agent for the New- 
Yorker throughout the State of Vermont and the county of Washing- 
ton, N. Y. 


> The publication office of the New-Yorker is removed from No. 
18 to No 127 Nassau-st. (south-east corner of Clinton-Hall.) Subscri- 
bers who have changed their resid and who therefore are not 
reached hy this No. of the paper, will please remark our new location, 
and call at our present office for a change of direction. Ourcountry 
friends who are about to visit the city will also please take a memoran- 
dum of our new head-quarters. 

The Editorial and Privting Rooms of The New-Yorker have like- 
‘wipe been removed from No. 80 Vesey-st.to the fourth story of the 











Daniel Dunklin, to be S G f publi i 
me + i Des lin ~ urveyor General of public lands in 
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, PMaccied, . 
At New-Brunswick, N. J. on Tuesday last, by Rev. J. R Mr. 
James G, Wivson, of this city, (one of the publishers of the How. 
Yorker,) to Miss Cano.iwe T. Vari, of the former pleco. 
5 ym city, on the 1ith inst. Mr. Pelatiah P. Paige to Miss Amelia 
=. Merritt, 

On Sunday, by Rev. Dr. McAuley, Mr. William L. Carman to Miss 
Margaret C. Barker. 

On Monday, ry Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, Mr. Benjamin W. Clapp to 
Miss Mary B. Hills. 

On Monday, by Rev. Henry White, Mr. Joseph H. Jennings to Miss 
Elizabeth A. Barry. 

On Monday, by Rev. J. N. Marselus, Mr. Epapbroditus Dickinson to 
Miss Sarah Nantilda Hall. 

On Monday, by Rev. A. Verren, Dr. Philip Minis, U. 8. Army, to 
Miss Sarah Augusta Livingston. 

On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Mathews, Mr. William A. Viets to Miss 
Mary E. Penoyer. 

On Tuesaday, by Rev. James W. Cook, Mr. John Hyslop to Miss 
Margaret Rollinson. , 

On Woduesday, by Rev, Dr. Mathews, Mr. G. Heury Koop to Miss 
Julia Louisa Scoyen. 

On the 8th inst. in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, by Rev, BF. 
Hatfield, Mr. A. B. Brinkerhoof, of the of Bilis & to 
Miss Sarah 3. third daughter of William Bond, formerly of Wilming- 
ton, Mass. 

On the 12th inst. at the Episcopal Church in Stauton-st. by Rey. Mr. 
Jones, Mr. James J. Wallace to Miss Eliza T. eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Bond, formerly of Wilmington, Mass. 

At Schenectady, ow Monday, the 9th inst. by Rev. Mr. Seymour, 
Mr. Nathaniel Carpenter of this city, to Miss Margaret E. Lanphere, 
of Cazenovia, Madison Co. 

At Monmouth, N J, by the Rev. Dr. Baice, Mr, Jacob Herbert to Miss 
Eliza Jane daughter of Gariet Smock, Esq, ; 

At Bloomingdale, on the Ist inst. by Rev. John Luckey, Mr. Anson 
Green of ae oa — Sadie Epsves of this city. | 
At Islip, L. L. on Sunday, by Rev. Mr, tt, Capt. Benjamin F. 
Cook of this city, to Miss Eunice Bartow of the former 
At Portsmouth, N. H. on the 9th inet. Mr. Oliver W. 
Emily Potter, 

At Auburn, by Rev. William Lucas, Hon. William Rosselli, U. 8. 
Judge for the District of New-Jersey, to Mrs. Jaue Balch of Washing- 
ton City. 

At Watertown, in the Sth, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. George Smith, of 
the firm of Smith & Son, to Miss Amanda M. ry ~3 

At Schenectady,on the 1th, by Rev. P. A. |, Mr. Gregory 
White to Miss Catharine Magee, 

At Wampsville, Madison Co. on the Sth, by Rev. T. B. Gregory, Mr. 
Johu I. Fuller to Miss Louisa Gardner. 

At Hudson, on the 12th inst. by Rev. William Witaker, Mr. P. Dean 
Carrique, publisher aad proprietor of the Hudson Gazette, to Miss 
Elizabeth Coleman. 


, Jt. 00 Miss 


At Hudsvn, on the 10th, by Rev. William Thacher, Mr. Johbu A. 
Holleubeck to Miss Maria Burden. 

At Boston, on the 2d inst. Mr. J. 8. Morgan to Miss Juliet, daughter 
of Rev. John Pierpont. 





Bied, 

On Wednesday, 11th inst. Mrs. Mary Sterte, aged 19 years. 

On Thursday, Mrs. Ellen Crosby, aged 20 years. 

On Saturday, Mr. William Nelson, aged 76 years. 

On Monday, Eliza B, dgughter of, Capt. Cushing Prince. 

Gn Tuesday, Samuel Warford, Eag. RT 54 years. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Peter L. Corr, aged 45 years. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Sarah Ramsay, 38 years. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Catharine in. } 

At Charleston, 8. C. on Ti » 10th inst. Mr. Alfred Smithpprin- 
ter, of this city, (formerly of Maine,) aged 25 years. » 4 : 

At Cortland Village, on the 30th ult. Mrs. lydia Ann, wife of Mr. 
Rufus A. Reed, editor of the Cortland Republican, aged 25 years. 

At Rutland, Vt. Rodney C. Royce, Esq. aged 36 years. 

The City Inspector reports the death of 132 persons during the 
week ending Saturday, May 14. 
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ry Prices of Country Provuce. 











Thursday, 19, 1836, 

Asuss—Y 100 B ere Yeliow.... - R @ - 
Pots, lst sort..... 63 @-— Do..White.... - - 
Pearls............7 50 @ -—{ Do..Southerm,.- 83 @ - 85 

Cart. cwt. Oats ..eseeeesss - a ~ 
Steers, Prime....11 — @12—/ Beans, P Tbashl6 — @ 18 — 

Inferior... 8 — @ 9 —|Hemp, Aw ton 130 - @ 140— 
Cows, each.. 20 @ 5 — Hops, firetsort® - 14 @ ~- 15 
Gusowe...3 - i Provistons— 
Sheep . .do. 350 @ 5 50| Beef..-Messbbi 11 %5 Ml 75 
Lambs..do. ...... 1— 2 Ww Do.. Prime... 6 75 71% 
Hay.....+ ewtle?7@-—j Do cow... 5m @— — 
Straw.... 1 bbis 350 @4—j Pork. see UM 21 50 

FLour—¥# barrel, Do. .Prime.... 16 » @ 15 50 
TOY. cccocsses 6% @-— Do,.Cargo ... — — -_— 
Western.. ; ? B—13 $ -15 
Baltimore . —B@-% 
Richmond...... — 8@ - 1 
Rye Flour. .... -4@@-— | Hams......... -Mwe@-— 
Indian Moal.... 450 @- — }Woo—p B 

Gaain—Yp bushel, Saxony, Fleeces. 7 @ 860 
Wheat, N Riv.. - — @ -—]| Merino,....do., 50 4 68 

Do....Genesee - — @ - — Do. .Pulled.... 60 
Do.... Virginia - — @-— | Common... ..es. Al) 
Do....N Caro. - — @- — | Pulled, Spinning 48 
Rye Northern... - 87 @ - 90 | Lambs ......... a 


TO EDITORS, PRINTERS, &c. 
ANTED, ina DAILY NEWS-PAPER TABLISHMENT, ® 
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